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like individuals, cherish and feed on 

illusions. But illusions can be harmful. 
More, they can be dangerous. And if used as 
palliatives for a harsh reality, they can prove 
fatal. Reality is the genitor of concrete situations, 
and concrete situations need concrete solutions. 
Today mankind is faced with situations of such 
incommensurable magnitude that, unless solved 
with unprejudiced urgency, they will soon dissolve 
in a welter of blood. 

The dominating fact at present is that the world 
of tradition is perilously tottering and near to 
collapse; indeed, that it is tumbling. Ancient 
structures have fallen and are falling, new ones 
have risen and are rising with ever-increasing 
rapidity. Only four short decades ago Franz 
Joseph sat on the Austro-Hungarian throne, the 
Kaiser ruled the German Empire, the Romanovs 
were Emperors of all Russia, the Sublime Porte 
held sway in the Near and Middle East, the 
Manchu Dynasty reigned over China, the U.S.A. 
was a debtor country, Communism was dreamt 
of only by a few Utopian idealists. Within the 
compass of the intervening years there has taken 
place the Bolshevik Revolution, two world wars, 
the rise and fall of Fascism, the subsidence of 
France and England, the gargantuan growth of 
the U.S.S.R. and of the U.S.A. into two domineer- 
ing global] giants, and now the apocalyptic awaken- 
ing of a dormant Asiatic continent from the 
stupor of centuries—an awakening whose swift- 
ness, although foreseeable, has stunned, be- 
wildered, and frightened the West. 

The causes of political events, like meteoro- 
logical ones. however, can be not only detected 


inde, like nations, and nations, 
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classified. 
Numberless factors have provoked such tumults. 
That their main begetters are the ever multiplying 
applications of science—the promoter, if not the 


but also scrutinized and, indeed, 


sire, of a global ideology sponsoring world 
revolution—is probable and possibly correct. That, 
besides these, the resentment against the claims of 
the West is a paramount factor in the sullen 
awakening of Asia is not only correct; it is a 
certainty. 

Asia is on her feet. She is on the move. But 
no longer under tutelage. She is parting com- 
pany with the West. Indeed, she is marching 
against the West. Hers is not simply a reaction 
against foreign political imperialism or exploiting 
economic encroachment; it is something deeper; 
it is the spiritual revolt of the Asian mind against 
the alien Western one. The longing for economic 
redressment is a mighty lever. The longing for 
racial redressment can prove even mightier. A 
spiritual rebellion animated by the two is well- 
nigh irresistible. And the Asian rebellion, besides 
being directed against Western wares, is also 
directed against Western ideas. For the articles 
of export of the West were not only such items 
as movies and printed fabrics, but also religion— 
i.e., Christianity. 

But if the value of goods is best judged by the 
demand for them, the universality of lofty prin- 
ciples is gauged not by abstractions but by the 
concrete deeds of their heralds) How do 
Christian doctrines and practice emerge when 
examined with the critical eyes of non-Christian 
races? The judgment is unflattering and, although 
tiased, correct. Christianity never meant or 
practised what it preached! Particularly when 
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dealing with non-Christian peoples, Christian 
missions were never Christian missions alone. 
They were invariably preceded, accompanied, or 
followed by Western warehouses, Western dip- 
lomacy, and Western armies. Whichever the 
sequence, the result was eternally the same: the 
partial or total loss of the regional, national, and 
racial liberty of the Asiatics, wherever and when- 
ever the Cross and the Western hat had made 
their appearance. The voluntary or forced 
acceptance of both was proclaimed to be the 
victory of Christian civilization. And Christian 
civilization came to mean whatever tended to be 
dominant — in other words, whatever was 
Western—success very often depending on the 
appearance of naval squadrons off the coasts. 


And the inseparability of the trader and the 
missionary soon yielded ample dividends—namely, 
the transformation of practically the whole globe 
into a colony of the West. Backward and highly 
civilized peoples lost their independence; their 
cultures were ridiculed, the colour of their skin 
became a mark of opprobrium; their past, 
present, and even potential future achievements 
were scorned and despised —why, their very claim 
to partake of human nature and thus to have an 
affinity with the White Race was often resented. 
This while, at the same time, Western religion 
preached universai brotherhood, Western demo- 
cracy the rights of all men, and Western idealists 
the equality of all races. 


In most of the dwellers of Asiatic towns, and 
even of the four million Asiatic villages, a peculiar 
conviction grew: that Christianity was synony- 


mous with the West, and the West with 
Christianity, and that their dissociation was an 
impossibility. This became a credence not only 
of the Chinese coolies and Indian peasants but 
also of the Western nations themselves. To them 
all, Christianity was the religion of the West. It 
was an intrinsic part of the West. It was the 
West. Which was true; as religion, whenever 
striking roots within a given civilization, soon par- 
takes of the nature of the races forming it. Since 
its transplantation from Judea, Christianity, in 
fact, had become Western. And since it had 
become Western, it became the dominant world 
religion, not through the strength of its principles 
but through the physical dominance of the White 
Race. In spite of—or, possibly, because of— 
this, Christianity is still spurned by most of Asia 
as being hopelessly identified with the rapacity of 
the Western world, of Western imperialism, and 
of Western white supremacy. 

The Asian rejection, however, was prompted 
hv additional, not insignificant, reasons. Prominent 
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among them was the fact that Christianity has 
always blessed wars, not only in the lands of the 
“ heathens ” but also in the wholly Christian West. 
Christian nations have stubbornly exulted in 
recurrent reciprocal massacre and the monstrous 
promiscuity of church bells pealing with the 
explosion of dynamite. The two greatest wars 
ever to ravage mankind were caused neither by 
Buddhist nor by Islamic peoples. They were 
ignited by Christian nations. Forty million dead 
in the first and fifty million in the second world 
war—indeed, the approaching wiping out of half 
of mankind with atomic terror—is reckoned a 
cheap price to save Christian civilization. This, 
admittedly, is over-simplification. But is not this 
how the masses see things? In Asia the result is 
a sudden revolt against both the West and Chris- 
tianity, the inseparable twins of white supremacy. 


To think, however, that Asia has rejected 
Christianity simply because it is a by-product of 
the West would be erroneous. Science and 
industrialism are Western by-products; yet they 
are welcomed. Marxism is a by-product of 
Western thought, yet a few decades have sufficed 
to plant its seeds throughout a continent in which 
almost two thousand years of Christian efforts 
were spent with the most dismal result. In the 
light of this, Asia’s contemporary rejection of 
Christianity but acceptance of a_ revolutionary 
ideology is of portentous significance. In this 
sense: that, whereas the former is spurned not 
only because of its Westernization but also, and 
indeed because of, its eschatological message, the 
latter is embraced because of its promises of 
concrete redressment, not in any problematical 
future existence, but in the present one, here and 
now. 

Whether Communism, as the inspirer of a world 
revolution, is beneficial or harmful is anyone's 
opinion. Its phenomenal spreading, however, is 
a fact. Its girdling of the globe, like the growing 
ring of an unquenchable fire, has caused incal- 
culable repercussions. It has contributed to a 
swifter awakening of Asia, to a quicker emergence 
of Asian nationalism, to a fiercer Asian opposition 
to Christianity. Such a rejection of Christianity 
is not only of tremendous importance for Asia: 
it has a universal meaning. For it signifies that 
the abysmal poverty of the Asian masses is making 
them reject the religious conception that misery is 
an inescapable necessity and a manifestation of 
a divine will. A rejection of the basic eschatological 
message of religion, therefore, means one thing— 
the rejection of all religions. In its ampler mean- 
ing this is even more portentous. For it signifies 
that Asia is leaving behind her past. Not onlv the 
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colonization of the West, but also the primordial 
characteristic of her civilization—the resigned 
acceptance of human suffering, which religion 
did so much to nurse and to promote. 

The transformation of Asia, seen in this light, 
therefore, although unpalatable to Western pride, 
is a favourable portent for the future spiritual and 
political confederation of the globe. For the 
awakening of Asia is part of the birth of a new 
world about to be born. A world based no longer 
upon regional or racial cultures, superior or 
inferior races, but upon a universal civilization, 
scornful of traditional religions, and intent, unlike 
the past, on the physical and cultural betterment 
not only of a minority but of the vast multitudes 
of mankind. 

Will disrespect of tradition and of religion truly 
sink man into some mechanical, collectivized Dark 
Age? A negative or a positive answer could 
prove equally right or wrong. In the uncertainty, 
one thing should be remembered—namely, that 
Christianity and religion, or, indeed, religion and 
civilization, are not twin brothers. The genius of 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S ashes have been 
scattered in his garden without any form of ser- 
vice, but he would not have been the only heretic 
there if he had been buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Great walled-in covered spaces are, without a 
doubt, impressive. A vast factory hall, apart 
from the fascination of its moving machinery and 
multitudinous workers, has majesty. When such 
a space is enclosed by multi-pillared colonnades, 
enormous rose-windows, mysterious arcades, and 
Gothic curves, as it is in Westminster Abbey, 
the beholder is transported into a world of faéry. 
This is no domain of gay elves, but of solemn 
spirits, where wide-winged angels their uplifted 
trumpets blow. 

The world of the faéry is the realm of the dead. 
There, in the half-gloom. for century after 
century, they stand at the foot of the towering 
pillars, peer from the great. grey walls, lie proudly 
beneath stone canopies, or humbly prostrate 
beneath the passing foot—monuments and 
medallions, statues, busts, and inscriptions. Some 
were ensepultured to the rites of incense-burning 
Rome; some amid the Anglican hymns and 
prayers. As they were borne on their last journey, 
the shuddering organ notes dropped down from 
the dim vaulted roof and the gorgeous cortége 
stepped slowly up the echoing nave. 

For most these were the rites traditional to their 
land and of their own creed. The grandeur of 
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Greece and Rome shone forth before Christianity 
was even conceived. 

The true application of the most equitable prin- 
ciples of the French, American, and Russian revo- 
lutions could amply prove to the West, not only 
that it need not fear the awakening of the yellow 
and black continents, but also that once the 
exploitation of non-white peoples is but a memory 
it will be the surest guarantee of the enduring 
friendship of all the races of the world. 

Should Asia and the West, however, misunder- 
stand the tremendous significance of the changes 
now taking place within and outside themselves, 
by befouling the hopes of the future with the 
hatreds of the past, then what is now happening 
will be but the final stages in the enactment of 
another global drama. For truly the fecundity of 
hate breeding hate is enough to dethrone reason in 
individuals and in continents. In which case a 
third world war is not only inevitable but will be 
the precursor of immeasurable new tragedies held 
in store for mankind in the bottomless abysses of 
the future. 


Westminster 


centuries and the pomp of kings has made the 
Abbey a home for England’s most honoured 
dead. Hence it has come about that not all therein 
memorialized conformed to the Christianity of 
their day. 

The visitor who crosses to the South Transept 
will find a monument erected four centuries ago 
to a man of whom it has been written, “Can 
modern agnosticism point to a denial more 
emphatic than that made in the fourteenth century 
of the belief that there exists for us any assurance 
of the life beyond the grave?” (Prof. Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, 1892). This was Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who made much jolly fun of the clerics 
and doctrines of his times, placing theological 
discussions in the farmyard (Nun's Priest's Tales). 
Alas, as the years wore on and Chaucer’s purse 
became empty, the poet made his retractation. 

In front of Chaucer are memorials to Tennyson 
and Browning. The former, unique as the first 
poet to be raised to the peerage for his minstrelsy, 
was also the singer of “honest doubt,” the 
Pantheist who thought Giordano Bruno’s god 
was “in some ways mine ” (Allingham, Diary) and 
warned the clergyman who came to administer 
communion to him a few days before his death 
that he did not accept Christian doctrine [Note: 
so in the biography by his son]. Nor did his 
contemporary, Robert Browning, hold, so we 
are assured by Mrs. Orr, orthodox beliefs: a 
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Deist, with an interest in the dramatic possi- 
bilities of Christian legend, he certainly was. 

Quite close lies John Milton, that independent 
dedicated genius. Revolt was in his blood; his 
grandfather remained Catholic among Protestants; 
his father rebelled and turned to Anglicanism, and 
the poet himself broke away from his father’s 
creed to make one for himself, and what that 
may have been is still uncertain. He doubted 
immortality, expressed vigorously novel ideas on 
divorce, and it has been suggested that, in his 
for ever famous epic of Paradise Lost, Satan and 
his crew symbolize human passions, whereas 
the pure Celestial Light is that of Reason. John 
was, in fact, a Rationalist (D. Saurat, Milton, 
Man and Thinker). 

His neighbour in the Abbey was frankly a 
sceptic, a disciple of Montaigne, whose overtly 
expressed opinions were such that he was exiled 
trom his native country, France, but whose high 
renown brought him honoured burial—Charles 
Marguerite de Saint-Denis, Marquis de St. 
Evremond. According to Bishop Atterbury, he 
“died renouncing the Christian religion” and 
Beyle adds, when asked by a priest if he did not 
at the last minute desire reconciliation, he replied: 
“ Yes, with my stomach.” 

The next here celebrated never left his native 
land; his remains are entombed at Dunifries. This 
is the author of Holy Willie’s Prayer and The 
Holy Fair, Robert Burns, adored by all Scots, 
though he himself was an Agnostic (Webster, 
Burns and the Kirk). 

Another step brings us to the memorial to 
John Ruskin (buried at Coniston) who, says 
Augustus Hare in his Story of My Life, believed 
in nothing; his Crown of Wild Olive demonstrates 
in effective and beautiful phrases that morality 
is independent of religion. True it is, alas, that 
towards the end his judgment became confused, 
his mind a chaos. 

Next him is a memorial to William Makepeace 
Thackeray (buried at Kensal Green), the author 
of Vanity Fair. We are told that, though he 
deprecated criticism of religion, he was sceptical 
of orthodox doctrine, particularly of a future life 
(Sir Leslie Stephen: biographies by Louis 
Melville, Merivale). 

A little further lies George Grote, the historian 
of Ancient Greece and friend of Bentham and 
James Mill. With the former he wrote An 
Analysis of the Influence of Natural Religion on 
the Teniporal Happiness of Mankind, which has 
been described as “a scathing Atheistic work” 
(McCabe, Rationalist Encyclopedia). He founded 
the Chair of Philosophy held by Prof. A. J. Aver. 
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In 1928 was brought to the Poet's Corner the 
remains of Thomas Hardy, author of God's 
Funeral and one of the most sceptical of English 
novelists. The only protest published was from 
the Catholic Alfred Noyes. It is said that 


’ Herbert Spencer, who supported the establish- 


ment of a Freethought International in 1880, 
urged that George Eliot should be buried in the 
Abbey, but Thomas Huxley, the first to use the 
title Agnostic,” objected. 

In the chapel of St. Edmund is a memorial to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), the 
founder of English Deism. He tactfully expressed 
his un-Christian views in Latin under the title 
De Veritate, and, when in Paris on a diplomatic 
errand, arranged for its publication there. 

In the nave are to be seen medallions to 
Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
joint architects of Natural Selection. The former, 
as his son Sir Francis relates, was no believer in 
Christianity. “ Disbelief,’ he wrote in 1876, 
“crept over me at a slow rate, but was at last 
complete.” The latter naturalist, a Theist, was a 
supporter of the R.P.A. in its early days. 

Charles James Fox (1749-1806), orator and 
statesman, lies in the North Transept, and there 
is a monument to him in the Belfry Tower. The 
leader of the Whig Party, he also favoured the 
abolition of slavery. Greville, in his Memoirs, 
declares Fox was “no believer in religion and 
did not pretend to any sentiment he did not 
entertain.” 

In the South-West Tower is a memorial to 
Matthew Arnold, poet, essayist, and  school- 
inspector, who rejected belief in a personal God 
and in immortality. For him there was some 
“power, not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness,” and religion was “morality, 
touched with emotion.” 

Outside the Abbey Church in the Chapter 
House is a medallion to the American poet, 
professor, and ambassador, James Russell Lowell, 
of whom W. D. Howells, in Literary Friends and 
Acquaintances, wrote that he was an Agnostic 
and sceptical of a future life. He was a pall- 
bearer at Darwin’s funeral. 

In the Cloisters there is a stone to Aphra Behn, 
whose scepticism allies her to the precursors of 
the French Revolution (Jusserand, The English 
Novel). 

So George Bernard Shaw, if he were com- 
memorated in Westminster Abbey, would find him- 
self in good company. He would subscribe to the 
epitaph on John Gray’s tomb: “ Life is a jest, 
and all things show it; I thought so once, and 
now I know it.” JORDAN BROWN. 
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Can Intellect Help Us to Live? 


CaN science lelp us live natural, rational lives? 
That question I have been asking myself many 
times since I read Prof. Barbara Wootton’s 
Testament and Prof. Heath’s illuminating review 
of it in The Literary Guide. Can human beings, 
by the use of intellect, learn how to live together 
contentedly at peace? Except in small com- 
munities, they never have solved this problem. 
Can they solve it now? Or does intellect itself 
prevent our realizing the ideal of peace on earth 
and goodwill among men? 

This suggestion may seem to you at first 
fantastic; but let me invite you to consider this: 
No species save Man possesses intellect, and none 


save Man suffers from discontent with its sur- | 


roundings or tries to alter the world into which it 
is born. All species save the human are put by 
Nature into surroundings which suit them. They 
know how to live in those surroundings. Most 
species have to live by killing and eating some 
other species, but they do not eat or enslave or 
torment one another, and they never kill for 
amusement or at the bidding of rulers either 
insanely eager for power or stupidly incapable of 
ruling. 

Those who are acquainted with human societies 
which have stayed close to Nature find their 
health better than that of highly civilized people 
and their way of life tending more to content- 
ment. No one could contend today that the highly 
civilized are happy—or ever have been. The 
masses of the less civilized are not, I think, 
positively unhappy; they are puzzled, bewildered, 
afraid. The old certainties have been withdrawn; 
no new patterns of living have been provided in 
their stead. 

How has this happened? By whom were the 
certainties withdrawn from the unthinking masses? 
Clearly by the small number whose predecessors 
invented them. This small number cultivated 
intellect and used it to reflect on the whence and 
why and whither of human existence. They then 
went on to offer explanations, at first mythic and 
magic, next religious, lastly scientific. The masses 
followed, accepting beliefs and theories, and later 
the reversal of them, without much understanding, 
not using their intellect at all. For intellect is not 
an attribute common to humanity at large. We 
are not born with it, as we are born with appetites, 
instincts, memory; we have only the possibility 
of cultivating it, and only a few ever have 
cultivated it. 


How we came to possess this possibility is not 
known 


It is the one basic difference between us 


and all other living creatures. No other species 
is self-conscious, aware of its personality, able to 
say “I am I,” and to go on from that to the 
proposition that “the species to which I belong 
must be superior to all others.” 

By the expounders of evolution scarcely any ° 
explanation of this basic difference between the 
human and all other species has even been sug- 
gested. Darwin deliberately declined to face it; 
Alfred Russel Wallace was driven back to Funda- 
mentalism by it; Julian Huxley hardly mentions 
it. It is unlike other evolutionary changes in that 
it is, as it were, optional, and that it has not 
proved itself, on balance, a benefit. Could it have 
been caused by an accident? Did some blow on 
the head alter slightly the convolutions of the 
brain, as they can be altered by surgeons, with 
surprising results, today? Was the connexion 
between spine and brain affected when Man 
began to walk upright? 

This is a fascinating inquiry, but I must leave 
it to the evolutionists, who have so far neglected 
it. What I want Rationalists to consider is 
whether intellect devoted to the acquirement of 
knowledge is ever likely to teach us how to live. 
There will be general agreement, I suppose, that 
it has given us little or no help up to now. On all 
sides the intellectuals themselves are lamenting 
the “crimes, follies, and misfortunes ” of which, 
according to Gibbon, history consisted in the 
past, and which, according to the general view at 
present, are more prevalent than ever before. 

That view I hold to be an exaggeration. Perils 
and evils and disasters seem larger and more 
alarming only because we know so much more 
about them from the Press and Radio than our 
ancestors did, and because the population of the 
earth has increased so enormously. It is true that 
former instruments of war were feeble as against 
those perfected by the intellect of scientists, 
which can kill or maim thousands at a blow and 
reduce cities to rubble. But in proportion to the 
size of populations and cities these former instru- 
ments were equally destructive. This question, 
however—whether there is, as so many proclaim, 
no parallel in history to the senseless and savage 
behaviour of humanity at the present time—must 
be left to historians. The question I am raising 
is whether, if this crisis was provoked by the 
unrestrained working of intellect, we can expect 
intellect to resolve it? 

All past civilizations, some two-score in Arnold 
Toynbee’s reckoning, have perished in such crises. 
As they drew farther and farther away from 
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a future life as compensation for the unhappi- 


natural living, they became more and more com- 
plicated and top-heavy, until they toppled over. 
They ran through the same stages which have 
marked our civilization. Each one carried the 
accumulation of knowledge by the use of intellect 
a little farther. Ours has carried it a great deal 
farther. What has always remained obscure is 
Man himself. We know no more about human 
nature than the Greeks did twenty-five hundred 
years ago. It has been found impossible to 
discover any rules of human behaviour. 

We cannot say, as scientists must, that from 
certain circumstances and causes certain results 
will foliow. Some men are softened to pity by 
the sight of suffering; others callously disregard 
it, even make of it a source of profit. Some raise 
and succour a fallen enemy; others trample him 
brutally where he fell. Some scorn to lie; others 
take pride in lying. Dfferences of religious faith 
divide men. Social taboos and observances cause 
mutual disgust or ridicule. There is in human 
conduct neither a highest common factor nor a 
lowest common denominator. How, then, can 
scientific method be applied to human problems? 
How can intellect alone dispel the unsolved 
mystery of Man? 

Intellect has had a free run for a long time, 
yet we are no nearer to the solution than we were 
six thousand years ago. It has not taught us how 
to live contentedly as other species do, or at peace 
with one another. What has it done for the great 
mass of people in the world? It has given to a 
large number comforts and conveniences, aids to 
agreeable living; it has lightened muscular toil. It 
has cleared away many obstacles, righted many 
wrongs, relieved much suffering. But why was 
there so much suffering to be relieved, so many 
obstructions to be removed, so many wrongs to 
be righted? When we point proudly to reforms, 
we ought to remember that but for wrong think- 
ing, greed, or muddling they would not have been 
required. For a smaller number intellect has 
widened the field of knowledge and stimulated 
interest in things around them. For a few—let 
us be honest about this—for a very few, it has, 
in Prof. Heath's words, “ enriched emotional and 
wsthetic experiences.” 

But if we set the Parthenon, Shakespeare’s 
plays, Beethoven's symphonies, Holbein’s draw- 
ings, against the misery, hunger, and fear which 
have always distressed very many, how does the 
balance stand? You may reply: “ This Man ought 
to have done and not to have left the other 
undone.” But he did leave it undone, with the 
result that all religions for the masses were 
obliged to offer them the promise of happiness in 
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ness of this one, for what a popular Christian 
hymn describes as “brief sorrow, short-lived 
care.” 

I have often wondered whether the fable in the 
Book of Genesis about the Tree of Knowledge 
was not based on some inkling that Man was 
better off before he was able to choose between 
good and evil, when he lived by Nature's law, as 
all other living things do. “ But then,” you may 
object, “he would not be Man.” No, not as we 
know him. But since our latest civilization seems, 
like all its forerunners, to be rushing down a steep 
place into the sea, wouldn’t it be better for us if 
Man had remained natural and therefore rational, 
instead of becoming what Ray Lankester called 
him, Nature’s Rebel Son? Has it not always been 
true, as the poet of Ecclesiastes wrote, that “ he 
who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow,” if 
not immediately, then at one or two removes? 

Does this mean that we should stop the search 
for knowledge? Of course not. If that were 
possible, which it is not, it would be idiotic. But 
I think it does mean that we should cease to over- 
estimate, as we have done, the power of know- 
ledge. If scientists could decide how their dis- 
coveries and inventions should be applied, I would 
confidently leave it to them. But no sooner are 
these made known than they are seized on by 
militarists, by manufacturers, by men whose only 
aim is to pile up larger profits without sense of 
responsibility or shame. So steam was exploited, 
so atomic energy and the printing press, films, 
and in the United States radio, are exploited 
today. 

Prof. Wootton, Prof. Heath, and others hope 
that the masses will in time cultivate intellect and 
become rational. This appears to me unlikely. In 
recent years they have, we are told by educa- 
tionists and social scientists, been becoming more 
irrational—as a result, I suggest, of reading 
newspapers and nothing else. There is_ this 
also to be considered—that Rationalism has 
so far failed, like the other “isms,” to induce - 
natural living. This, it seems to me, should be its 
chief endeavour. 

By natural living I mean satisfying ourselves 
as to what Nature’s laws are and doing our best 
to obey them. We cannot fully achieve this in 
our perverse and over-complicated civilization, 
but we can at any rate keep it before us as an 
ideal. We can admit that intellect has carried us 
a very long way in disregard of Nature, and that 
our belief in its power to shape our lives should 
be limited by that admission. We can link 
“rational” with “natural” (as Matthew Arnold 
did) and refuse to agree that the two descriptions 
can be separated. HAMILTON FYFE. 
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PARSONS’ 


THERE is something appropriate in the publication a 
few days after the death of Sinclair Lewis of a decree 
of the Holy Office concerning the membership ot 
Rotary Clubs. The text of the decree was published 
in the Osservatore Romano: ** Members of the clergy 
may not belong to the association of Rotary Clubs or 
take part in its meetings. The laity are urged, to 
observe the Provisions of Canon 684 of the Code of 
Canon Law.” Canon 684 refers to a warning against 
joining associations which are secret, condemned, 
seditious, or which seek to withdraw themselves from 
the legitimate vigilance of the Church. Lewis attacked 
Rotarianism in Main Street and Babbitt, and his study 
»f the complacent American provincial who has sur- 
cendered his individuality to conformity has never been 
surpassed. Lewis's antagonism to Rotary Clubs was 
shared by G. K. Chesterton, who once described the 
kind of camaraderie which is found in them as “ gross, 
common, vainglorious, blatant, sentimental, and, in a 
word, caddish.” Possibly their ** caddishness ” is more 
than balanced by their philanthropy; the point is, how- 
ever, that once more the Catholic clergy are not just 
advised to dissociate themselves from Rotary activi- 
ties, but are forbidden under pain of the extremest 
penalties to exercise their own judgment as rational 
human beings. 
aA 


Mr. H. H. Martin, the secretary of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, recently declared that ** the Devil 
is our chief opponent and his principal haunt is Fleet 
Street, London.’’ Readers may be interested to know 
that Mr. Martin's address is 55, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C, 4. 

aA 


The Daily Telegraph recently reported that 1,500 
pilgrims progressed to Canterbury on the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul to pray for the strengthening 
of Christianity against Communism, They used a 
prayer specially written for the occasion, which, after 
supplicating for strength and light, asked inspiration 
for “* our nation to put on the whole armour of God, 
help it to withstand the sin of unbelief and materialism 
which threaten our very existence, and deliver it from 
those false teachers who mislead and confuse the 
unwary.” Rationalists will be too modest to suppose 
that the anonymous author of this prayer had his 
thoughts on Johnson’s Court while he bent himself 
to his labours. His prayer, however, is yet one more 
example of what seems to be a deliberate attempt of 
Christian apologists to equate all non-Christians with 
Communists. The reasoning seems to proceed thus: 
Communists are Materialists; Rationalists, Agnostics, 
Atheists are Materialists; ergo Rationalists, Agnostics, 
Atheists are Communists. Those who believe that both 
Christianity and Marxism are irrational must guard 
against this unscrupulous use of the ‘tar-brush. 
aA 

Reviewing Bertrand Russell’s latest book, Unpopular 
Essays, Dr. C. E. M. Joad points out, in World Review, 
that through the essays run two continuing threads: 
that false ideas produce and increase human misery; 
and that bad philosophy affords convenient rationaliza- 
tions for malice and sadism. The truth of these con- 
tentions is exemplified in an account by a priest, in 
a recent issue of the Catholic Times, of the conversion 
of a six-year-old child suffering from infantile paralysis. 
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He relates how, as she lay dying, “ it seemed impos- 
sible for her to last the night, but God wanted her to 
suffer more for Him, and to add to her crown of 
glory.” Fortunately the child was released from her 
suffering by death the next day. The Catholic attitude 
to suffering is malicious and sadistic. No rational 
person wishes another to suffer the torments of disease 
for the glory of God or any other false rationalization. 


A 
Judging by a news item which appeared in the Sunday 
Pictorial recently there must surely be some truth in 
the opinion, sometimes expressed by foreign com- 
mentators on the English character, that the English 
are the most prurient race in the world. Under the 
headline ** You Mustn’t Show the Shape Below *’ was 
an account of a protest by moral welfare officers who 
were apparently worried about the increasing popu- 
larity of the new transparent materials now being used 
for nightdresses, ** especially when they are displayed 
on nude female dummies in shop windows, where men 
and youths can see them.” Personally, | am prepared 


» to risk the moral welfare of the men of England by 


not agitating for a censorship of shop windows. What 
is alarming is that at a time when enlightened sex 
education is running the gauntlet of reactionary criti- 
cism, a responsible newspaper should seek to interest 
its readers in prurient and suggestive nonsense under 
the guise of guarding the public’s moral welfare. 


aA 


The annual book-production figures published in the 


Bookseller show that during the past year 971 religious 
books were published—the fourth largest category. 
Enlightened readers, however, need not be alarmed, for 
it appears that many of the books in this category, 
although treating of religion, were violently 
uncompromisingly against it. 
aA 
Preaching towards the end of last year in the West- 
minster Chapel, Dr, B. Martyn Lloyd-Jones declared 
that many people consider a man is a Christian because 
he does not think, and that those * outside Christ ” 
are the only ones who do. His sermon, reproduced in 
a recent issue of the Westminster Record, continued: 
** You see it on the bookstalls. The so-called Thinker’s 
Library elaborates this idea. It is an attack upon the 
Bible, and it claims for itself a complete monopoly of 
thought.”” In which particular volume Dr. Lloyd- 
Jones found this immodest claim he did not say. How- 
ever, Rationalists will be content to welcome his 
acknowledgment of the existence of the Thinker’s 
Library as a tribute to its effectiveness. His is, of 
course, by no means the most impressive tribute to 
it. The 1943 Report of the Commission on Evangelism, 
after suggesting that text-books on secular subjects, 
written by Christians but containing no definite refer. 
ence to Christianity, would prove a valuable adjunct 
to evangelism, went on to say: ‘* The Christian faith of 
the writers would impregnate the material in the same 
way as does the agnosticism of the writers of such 
books as those published in the Thinker’s Library.” 
Writing of this Mr, C. S, Lewis says: ‘ No evangelism 
can have a wide success against the continual glut of 
cheap scientific books written on atheistic prin- 
ciples.” This was one of the few pronouncements 
of Mr, C. S. Lewis that Rationalists hoped was right. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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B.B.C., Beveridge and Us 


THE mountains laboured and—in spite of one or 
two strange cries—produced a very honest mouse 
and no petite souris grise. 

Nevertheless the Hundred Recommendations it 
contains will leave the B.B.C. very little changed: 
it will remain a monopoly with all the inherent 
defects of a monopoly. It may be, and no doubt 
considers itself, a benevolent, enlightened public 
servant; it has certainly become a vast organiza- 
tion, with a considerable inertia coefficient. 

The Audience Research section presents one or 
two statistical points of interest to Rationalists. 
Listeners are classed according to Education— 
viz., (A) Elementary, (B) Secondary, and (C) 
University. Of 17 types of Broadcast (A) place 
Variety, Light Music, and Plays as their first 
preferences, and Religious Services 8th, following 
Brass Bands: (B) have the same first three, but 
place Religious Services 11-13th, Brass Bands 
falling to 1Sth; and (C) brackets Religious Services 
with Chamber Music 11-12th. Talks, which 
include the Sciences and Philosophy, are 11th for 
(A), 7-9th for (B), and Sth for (C). In all groups 


the popularity of Religious Services is greater 
with women than with men and rises markedly 


with age. 

In 1949, for 63 who listened to the Light pro- 
gramme, 36 preferred Home, and a single one 
Third programme. 

The patience and accessibility of the Committee 
was admirable: they listened sympathetically to 
big societies and to little ones; to broad societies 
and to narrow ones; to tough bodi:s and to brittle 
ones; to the Roman Catholic Church and the 
R.P.A.; to the Evolution Protest Movement and 
the British Naturopathic Association Ltd.—in 
fact, to Uncle Tom Cobley and all! 

In par. 246 appears a most important declara- 
tion—that “ the B.B.C.’s highest duty is the search 
for truth.” This repeats the Governors’ pro- 
nouncement in 1947, publishing the decision that 
controversial broadcasting should be undertaken. 
Nevertheless this “does not mean that British 
broadcasting is neutral where Christian values 
are concerned.” This qualification on the search 
for truth sounds corrupt and prejudiced. The 
“truth” must fit in with “ Christian values,” or, 
alternatively, “ Christian values” must be made 
to fit the truth. Perhaps it implies that these 
values, not being peculiar to Christianity, ere 
those received and acclaimed by Buddhist, 
Moslem, and Rationalist. In which case such a 
qualification is unnecessary. Anyhow, says the 


Report, “the B.B.C. is an institution set up by 
the State in a Christian country.” Mass Observa 
tion figures quoted in Towards the Conversion of 
England and those given in Puzzled People show 
that whereas one adult in four is, more or less, 
a convinced believer in revealed supernatural 
religion, just as many have sufficient doubt for 
them to reject allegiance to any Church. Great 
Britain may be Christian by law but it is not so 
in fact, and the doubts of the unbelieving quarter 
have as much right to expression as the dogmas 
of the credulous quarter, who are offered fifteen 
religious services every week, together with talks 
on religious subjects and programmes of hymns. 

In par. 250 we read: “The whole principle of 
religious broadcasting is challenged . . . by the 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd. and_ the 
National Secular Society. The first of these urge 
. . . an impartial treatment of belief and 
unbelief.” The Report then goes on to declare: 
“Tt seems to us that the argument of the 
Rationalist Press Association, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would go far to destroy the teaching 
value of broadcasting, reducing discussion of 
religious questions on the air to a careful 
balancing of opposing views.” That impartial 
treatment should destroy the teaching value seems 
at first sight, and at last view, a surprising dictum. 
it implies that teaching value can be measured 
by the degree of dogmatism, and that the listening 
public is critically incapable of distinguishing 
between opposite views which are carefully 
balanced—like the fabled ass that died of hunger 
between two handfuls of hay. With this broad 
hint, the job of providing controversial religious 
broadcasts is allotted to the Talks Department, 
which also acquires the duty of presenting to 
listeners the principles of bodies, such as the 
Ethical Union, which reject the basis of religious 
morality. The Report says: “ They [the Ethical 
Union] stated to us that in most Christian 
countries fellow humanists and rationalists dis- 
posed of regular time in which to present their 
arguments; they asked that the established human- 
ists and rationalist organizations, or a liaison 
committee representing such organizations, should 
have regular time allotted to them for conducting 
their teaching.” “They” should refer to the 
R.P.A., as well as the Ethical Union, and the 
information forthcoming on Freethought broad- 
casting in other countries was furnished by the 
World Union of Freethinkers. Briefly, the French 
Freethought Federation broadcasts every Sunday 
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morning, the Belgian association every month; the 
Dutch did so every month till 1940, but only 
occasionally since the war. In several other 
countries—e.g., Australia and U.S.A.—there have 
been occasional Freethought broadcasts. 

The Committee holds that organizations reject- 
ing revealed religion can make no claim for a 
place in religious broadcasting; but it suggests that 
the Talks Department should make it part of 
their duties to provide opportunities for the 
expression of views contesting the claims of 
supernaturalism. 

Though Section 10 of the Report, headed 
“Controversial Broadcasting,” deals mainly with 
political discussion, it does seem to apply to 


religious debate as well. Here there is no pro- | 


nouncement that impartiality may destroy the 
teaching value of broadcasting. On the contrary, 
“a fair field” is the aim; “ minorities must have 
a chance by persuasion of turning themselves into 


The following is a letter on the subject of religious 
broadcasts, addressed by the R.P.A. to the Secretary of 
the Broadcasting Committee on September 29, 1949:— 


Dear Sir, 


We respectfully submit for the consideration of 
your Committee the views of the Rationalist Press 
Association on the attitude and policy of the B.B.C. 
concerning religious broadcasting—an attitude and 
policy which this Association regards as extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

The Rationalist Press Association was formed in 
1899 to promote—mainly through the printed word but 
also by lectures and discussions—the cause of 
Rationalism. In the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, Rationalism was defined as “* the mental 
attitude which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of 
reason and aims at establishing a system of philosophy 
and ethics verifiable by experience and independent of 
all arbitrary assumptions or authority.” 

The Association believes that the same rigorously 
objective method employed in the search for scientific 
truth should be extended to the study of every 
problem in the spheres of human thought and 
endeavour, not excluding the fundamental questions 
raised by religion itself. While in no way antagonistic 
to religion in the broad sense of the term, and laying 
no claim to final and absolute knowledge on ultimate 
problems, it finds itself in definite conflict with the 
creeds and dogmas of all the Churches and with every 
form of religious and ecclesiastical authority. 

The conditions essential to the pursuit of truth are 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of utterance, arid freedom 
of discussion. The R.P.A. has therefore made 
repeated efforts to induce the British Broadcasting 
Corporation to provide these conditions, especially in 
connection with religion and cognate problems of 
philosophy and science. 

These efforts have been rewarded to some extent, 
and the B.B.C. has of late years made gratifying 
advances towards freedom of debate on those questions 
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majorities.” The responsible departmental heads 
are expected to “ regard impartiality in the alloca- 
tion of broadcasting facilities as more important 
than any personal views they may hold on 
controversial issues,” and they must be ceaselessly 
vigilant that their subordinates should conform 
with this high ideal. The B.B.C. must not let 
itself be swayed “either by simple calculation of 
the numbers who already hold such (minority) 
views or by fear of giving offence to particular 
groups of listeners.” Moreover, “listeners must 
understand that while the B.B.C. must be impartial 
in admitting controversy to the microphone, this 
does not mean that every talk must be impartial.” 

All this is highly laudable, apart from the 
astounding condemnation of impartiality in reli- 
gious broadcasting. The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, and that will be in the hands of the 
Talks Department. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


with which this Association is specially concerned. 
After repeated representations that occasionally, at 
least, non-Christian scholars should be given the 
opportunity of replying to the daily broadcasts of 
Christian apologetics, in October, 1946, a deputation 
of Members of both Houses of Parliament (on which 
the R.P.A. was not represented), led by Bertrand 
Russell, was received by the Chairman of the B.B.C., 
Sir Allan Powell, and its Director-General, Sir William 
Haley, and the door was at last opened to the discus- 
sion over the air of the one subject which had 
previously been most rigorously censored. 

By this concession the B.B.C. took the first step 
towards removing the anomaly of excluding from its 
controversial broadcasts the most controversial and in 
some ways the most vital of all subjects. But in doing 
so it created an anomaly in B.B.C. policy itself. 
When it had banned religion as a problem to be 
discussed, and contined broadcasts on religion entirely 
to the exposition of Christianity, its position was 
wholly consistent. The general programme was in no 
way out of harmony with the religious broadcasts, 
where, as frequently happened (and still happens), a 
religious element appeared in an ordinary broadcast, 
it reinforced the message of the religious broadcasts. 
Today, however, this consistency of aim is no longer 
enjoyed. The result of introducing the free discussion 
of religion has, inevitably, been that the general 
programme embraces points of view which are 
fundamentally opposed to the claims of the religious 
broadcasts. 

In his address to the British Council of Churches in 
November, 1948, Sir William Haley made __ this 
dichotomy of purpose quite clear. Dealing with the 
responsibilities of broadcasting as an independent 
public service, he declared that the B.B.C. recognized 
as its highest duty “the search for truth.” The 
B.B.C., he added, must always “ observe its obligation 
towards tolerance and towards liberty of expression 
for serious thought "’; in seeking to meet the needs of 
people who are hungering after information on 
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spiritual issues, it must “ broadcast statements of 
unbelief as well as of differing beliefs.” 

Turning, however, to the question of orthodox 
religious broadcasting, he pointed out that here the 
B.B.C. was definitely not impartial: — 

We are citizens of a Christian country, and the 
B.B.C.—an institution set up by the State—bases 
its policy upon a positive attitude towards the 
Christian values. It seeks to safeguard those 
values and to foster acceptance of them. The 
whole preponderant weight of its programmes }s 
directed to this end. 

It is important to note that the statement made in 
the concluding sentence of this quotation is amply 
confirmed in Towards the Conversion of England—the 
report of a Commission on Evangelism appointed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1943. 
There it is claimed that “ those responsible for 
religious broadcasting are the servants of the Church 
in Broadcasting House.” And the claim may _ be 
extended to those responsible for general broadcasting. 
since Sir William’s remark is applied to the 
“* programmes,’ and there is ample evidence that the 
majority of broadcasts, apart from those organized 
by the Religious Broadcasting Department, have a 
definitely Christian tone. 

The immediate justification offered for directing the 
whole preponderant weight of the programmes to 
the special end of fostering Christianity is that ours 
is a Christian country. No evidence, however, is 
advanced in support of this claim, and in fact it is in 
direct contradiction with the Report of the Church 
Commission, quoted above, who state that chaplains 
and others in close touch with all three Services and 
with munition factories ‘ testify with one voice to the 
fact of a wholesale drift from organized religion.” 
Reference is made to “ the present irrelevance of the 
Church in the life and thought of the community in 
general,” and the Church is told that in England it 
“has to present the Christian Gospel to multitudes 
in every section of society who believe in nothing,” 
and that ‘*a whole generation has been suckled in 
agnosticism, and come to regard Christianity as an 
outworn creed.” 

From this professional estimate of the spiritual con- 
dition of the people it would appear that the B.B.C.’s 
concentration on Christianity should be based, not on 
the assertion that ours is a Christian country, but 
on the fact that only a minority of the population 
can be ranked as Christian, 

The issue of policy, however, strikes deeper than the 
question whether the normal missionary work of the 
Churches and Schools needs to be supplemented by 
direct and indirect religious broadcasts. Sir William 
Haley states plainly that the highest duty of broad- 
casting as an independent public service is the search 
for truth. At the same time he defends the persistent 
and intensive broadcasting of Christianity—a doctrinal 
system which is offered by the B.B.C., in common 
with the Churches, as the attainment of truth. 

It is difficult to understand how the search for truth, 
expressed in broadcast statements of unbelief as well 
as of differing beliefs, can be reconciled with the 
formal conviction that the Christian religion is the 
supreme embodiment of truth about the nature and 
destiny of man. Sir William Haley has tried to over- 
come the difficulty by separating broadcasting from 
religious broadcasting. ‘* It does not seem to me,” he 
said to the British Counci! of Churches, “to be the 
inherent duty of broadcasting to make people join 
the Christian faith. It is the duty of religious broad- 
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casting. And we must do everything we reasonably 
can to foster and strengthen religious broadcasting. 
But there are many other fields of broadcasting in 
which the duty does not arise.” Nevertheles: the 
irreconcilable nature of the two types of treaiment 
of religion over the air—evangelism and free inquiry 

-cannot be wholly disguised by putting them in 
separate mental compartments. The responsibility for 
both rests with a single organization—the B.B.C.— 
which at present is engaged simultaneously in preaching 
the Gospel and broadcasting arguments for doubting 
the credibility of the Gospel and, indeed, all other 
forms of faith in the supernatural. 

To those who are solely concerned with truth regard- 
ing the fundamental problems of Religion and Life, 
it seems of vital importance to the future of broad- 
casting that this dilemma should be resolved. The 
efficient progress of an organization such as the B.B.C. 
depends upon the pursuit of a clear and consistent 
general policy on major issues, and must be hindered 
by the chronic necessity for adjustments between two 
policies mutually opposed in aim and method. 

In the opinion of this Association the conception 
that the propagation of Christianity is a primary duty 
of the B.B.C. should be abandoned in favour of an 
impartial treatment of all forms of belief and unbelief. 
This solution is advocated for the following reasons: — 

(a) It would place religion on exactly the same 
footing as other controversial subjects. There 
is, it may be observed, no difficulty in handling 
controversial issues in philosophy, science, 
politics, and social affairs. The B.B.C. has 
been eminently successful in conveying infor- 
mation and stimulating intelligent discussion 
on such matters. 

It would be more consistent with the position 
of the B.B.C. as a national and international 
broadcasting system. Our own country con- 
tains large numbers of dissenters who are as 
much entitled to consideration as the believers. 
Moreover, the B.B.C. broadcasts to countries 
where the dominant faiths are non-Christian. 

(c) It would enable the whole subject of religion 

to be treated on broader lines than has been 
hitherto attempted. 

In a democratic country at least nominally Christian, 
and which may therefore be assumed to contain 
definitely Christian elements in its population, there 
can be no reasonable objection to a_ Broadcasting 
policy which caters in due proportion for its require- 
ments. The protest here made is not against fair 
treatment for those who believe in the Christian re- 
ligion, but against a policy of Christian evangelism 
involving a wholly disproportionate allocation of 
religious broadcasts in view of the growing indifference 
or hostility to orthodox religion, and a policy which 1s 
based on the assumption that the Christian religion 
is true, and that therefore it is the duty of the B.B.C.., 
as Sir William Haley has put it, to adopt a “ positive 
attitude towards the Christian values,” and to “ foster 
acceptance of them” by “ directing the whole pre- 
ponderant weight of its programmes to this end.” 

The Rationalist Press Association cannot but regard 
such a policy as incompatible with that exclusive and 
disinterested concern for truth which is so_ indis- 
pensable to human progress. 

Yours faithfully, 

RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 

©. Wares, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
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A New View of Instinetive Behaviour 


Tue search for the elixir of lite and tne story of 
will-o’-the-wisp have much in common. They 
also have their counterparts in modern science. 
A familiar example is found in the search for an 
understanding and definition of instinct, or instinc- 
tive behaviour. Since very early times, and even 
today, man finds himself contemplating the 
apparently purposeful and highly complicated 
behaviour of animals, from the lowest organisms 
to man himself. Theories and definitions have 
been numerous; none has been satisfactory; and 
that is the position still today. Darwin's theory of 
natural selection led to the development of the 
mechanistic theory and the belief that instinctive 
behaviour was the sum-total of conditioned and 
unconditioned reflexes. His work on the emotions 
of animals led to the development of the psycho- 
logical approach. The first line tended to a 
rejection of the concept of instinct, the second to 
an outburst of learning experiments with animals 
which have put the experimenters, as well as the 
white mice and the ants, into a maze. 

An advance has been made by the work, in 
recent years, mainly by Lorenz, and, although this 
does little to lift the mystery, it does help us 
the better to comprehend the manifestations of 
instinct. Incidentally, it tends to establish that 
instinct is an integrated whole, even though it be 
compounded of a complicated chain—or, better, 
network—of reflexes, and that its pattern or 
structure is as definite as that of any anatomical 
structure. It is inherited, it is specific, and it 
produces a stereotyped pattern of behaviour. It 
is released whole under appropriate conditions of 
the environment and, what is most important, it 
tends to accumulate what has been called reaction 
specific energy. With the accumulation of this 
reaction specific energy the threshold for release 
is lowered and there is a tendency to vacuum 
activity. These unfamiliar terms can best be 
understood if a simple, approximate comparison 
be made with a river held in check by sluices. 
At a given season the river receives more water 
and begins to swell (—accumulation of reaction 
specific energy). As the water rises there is a 
greater likelihood of the sluices being opened 
(=lowering of the threshold for release). If 
the flooding continues the river will overflow 
(=tendency to vacuum activity or displacement 
behaviour). 

Such a comparison has its disadvantages, but it 
may help to create a picture of this intangible 
thing we cail instinct building up to the point 
of release, or, if release is denied, discharging in an 


abnormal way. The first effect of this building up 
in an animal is to create a sequence of appetitive 
behaviour, leading to the animal finding itself in 
a situation wherein the pent-up force is released, 
a need is satisfied, and a goal attained. In that 
situation, moreover, must be found a releaser 
which fits a receptory correlate in the animal's 
nervous system. 

The description so far can de little to elucidate 
the concept of instinct for those not well acquain- 
ted with animal behaviour. What it does give us 
is, however, this concept of instinct as an integrated 
pattern, inherited complete, and finding expression 
in the release of an accumulated energy. Lorenz’s 
theory fits the observed facts well and helps to 
explain many things that have been hitherto 
puzzling. On the other hand, it leaves many 
questions unanswered and must doubtless be 
modified considerably as time goes on. Some of 
its points can be illustrated by reference to, say, 
the courtship display in lapwings. 

In January the male lapwing begins to show a 
slightly erratic behaviour in flight. This increases 
until we see him flying madly, shooting up like a 
rocket, tumbling, drumming with his wings, and, 
finally, alighting to pose before the hen, to curtsey 
to her or even to scrape a shallow depression in 
the ground, the forerunner of the nest. This 
behaviour is inherited, specific, and stereotyped. 
All male lapwings behave in these same ways and 
would never pay court as a robin or a blackbird 
does. As time goes on—as the energy accumu- 
lates—it becomes more easy to elicit a response 
(i.e., the threshold for release is lowered). ‘The 
behaviour is released by an _ environmental 
situation, the temperature of the air, the presence 
of a field (in which to nest), and the proximity 
of a hen. The behaviour is appetitive, moving 
towards a goal (mating and nesting). The releaser 
and the receptory correlate are best seen in the 
effect of this behaviour on the hen. While the 
cock is indulging in these antics, her specific 
reaction energy is building up and needs only the 
releaser of his behaviour, his postures and 
curtseys, to set her responses in motion. 

Prior to Lorenz’ postulates the most accepted 
concept of instinct, so far as zoologists were con- 
cerned, at all events, was that instinctive 
behaviour is composed of a chain of actions each 
of which must take place before the next one can 
emerge. Lorenz visualized instinct as consisting of 
a hard core, a complex, inheritable and specific. 

But this still has not told us what instinct is, 
only how it is manifested. | MAURICE BURTON. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Ever since its foundation The Literary Guide has 
always provided a platform for the discussion, not 
only of all points of view on subjects of special interest 
to Rationalists, but also for the ventilation of 
differences of opinion on matters concerning the aims 
and policy of the Rationalist Movement itself. 
Accordingly, for some months now, much space has 
been devoted to the discussion of the present position, 
policy, and aims of Rationalism in relation to its 
prospects of future development, 
* 


It had been known for a long time that a section 
of the Movement, numerically small but extremely 
vocal, were dissatisfied with the progress of the 
Rationalist cause, and in consequence demanded certain 
changes in the scope and methods of its activities in 
order to attract younger people to its ranks and thus 
stimulate its growth and influence. It was therefore 
decided to launch an Essay competition for the “ under- 
forties ” on “ The Future of Rationalism,” to enable 
them to give expression to their views and to formulate 
their suggested changes. The result was not as helpful 
as might have been expected. Though many of the 
essays were well written, the total number submitted 
was small, and while a few contained useful sugges- 
tions, quite a number of them advocated changes of 
so fundamental and far-reaching a nature that they 
were of little practical value to those charged with the 
direction of the Movement’s affairs. 


One of the latest to voice his dissatisfaction (although 
not one of the “ under-foriies "’) with the present situa- 
tion is Mr, C, T. Smith. Mr. Smith is a forceful and 
persuasive writer, and a wholehearted enthusiast 
for the cause of Rationalism, who is anxiously 
concerned about its slow growth, and so in his two 
articles “* Dare to be a Daniel,”’ which appeared a 
few months ago, he calls for drastic changes in the 
policy and aims of the R.P.A. Rationalism must be 
all-embracing. It must not confine its activities exclu- 
sively, or even mainly, to the irrationalities of the 
Churches, but must actively concern itself with those 
irrationalities to be found in every sphere of human 
inquiry and effort; and it must be a “ way of life,” 
a “religion.” In fact, Rationalism must appropriate 
the term “religion” for its own use. Only by so 
doing, Mr. Smith believes, only by “ kindling a blazing 
religious enthusiasm for Rationalism,” can it hope to 
inspire fervour in its supporters and to make an irre- 
sistible appeal to all those potential Rationalists out- 
side the Movement that will ‘‘ compel them to come in,” 

© 


In spite, however, of Mr. Smith's persuasive 
eloquence, his proposals seem to have aroused very 
little interest. While from among those readers who 
have taken the trouble to consider them they have 
brought a few letters in support, they have also met 
with vigorous Opposition from Rationalists who find 
it impossible to divest the term “ religion” of its 
traditional associations, which are so entirely remote 
from the whole outlook of Rationalism, 


There is no space here for a full discussion of Mr. 
Smith's proposals, but his reference to the Articles of 
the R.P.A. cannot be allowed to pass without com- 
ment. In his first article Mr. Smith had referred to 


the impression which The Literary Guide has given 
continuously throughout its career, that the “ chief aim 
of Rationalism is to debunk the dogmatisms of the 
Churches and discredit their claims to spirituality.” 
Commenting on this in a letter to this journal, Mr. 
Collin Coates, of West Australia, observes, quite 
properly, ** But surely that is the chief aim.” In his 
final article, however, *“* Deeds, Not Words,’ Mr. Smith 
returns to the point and writes, in italics: ‘‘ There is 
nothing in the Articles of the R.P.A. to warrant the 
belief that its main function is to debunk the spiritual 
claims of any Church.” 
+ 


Looking back on the educational activities of the 
Association during the past fifty years and reviewing 
its publications over this period—which are quite 
meaningless if they were not intended to “ debunk the 
dogmatisms of the Churches and to discredit their 
claims to spirituality ""—we must confess to a slight 
shock on being told that there is no warrant in the 
Articles of the R.P.A. for its making such educational 
work its chief task. Those of us who were in close 
touch with the principal founder of the organization, 
and who have first-hand knowledge of his views and 
intentions, as well as of those of his collaborators, are 
in a position to assure Mr. C. T. Smith that whatever 
interpretation he himself may put upon the Articles of 
the R.P.A., they were certainly meant, by those respon- 
sible for drafting them, not merely to “ warrant ”’ but 
to clearly indicate this ‘debunking’ of the 


dogmatisms of the Churches and their claims to 
spirituality as its main objective. 


This in fact is dis- 
tinctly implicit in the definition of Rationalism 
contained in these Articles, with its insistence on the 
supremacy of Reason in contrast to the divine inspira- 
tion and revelation claimed by the Churches. And it 
is reinforced by the emphasis on freedom of thought 
on questions of “ethics, theology, philosophy, and 
kindred subjects "—freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, not for its own sake, as Mr. Smith seems to 
suggest, but as a means of eliminating error, of 
exposing what Rationalists believe to be the false 
claims of revealed religion, with its dogmas and super- 
Stitions. This does not mean that the R.P.A. is 
restricted by its Articles merely to “* baiting ” the clergy 
or to pointing out the contradictions and absurdities in 
the Bible, or even to popularizing the results of Biblical 
research. A glance at the Association’s publications, 
and also at the files of The Literary Guide, will show 
that the educational work of the Rationalist Move- 
ment has never been thus restricted, but in fact covers 
the whole fields of science and philosophy, and that 
its purpose is to show that the old religious beliefs and 
dogmas, and the ideas and sentiments associated with 
them, cannot be made to square with the new 
knowledge. 

As we pointed out when dealing with this subject last 
month, much work in this direction still remains to 
be done—the existence of a still powerful Catholic 
Church, with its crude doctrines and superstitious prac- 
tices, is a reminder of this—and we therefore make no 
apology for giving the impression ‘ month after 
month,” in full accordance with the leaflets and other 
published statements of the aims and objects of the 
R.P.A., that this is unquestionably its main task. 
if its obligations to its founders—and to those Ration- 
alists, long since dead, whose substantial contributions 
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and legacies were intended to make it possible for the 
Association to carry on this work—are to be fulfilled, 
it is in all honour bound to pursue and complete that 
task. 

Your Children’s Feet is the title of a book just 
published by Watts & Co. It is written by Mr. Charles 
A. Pratt, who is a Chartered Physiotherapist and 
schoolmaster, and the author of a text-book on his 
subject, The Essentials of Chiropody. He is thus a 
high authority on this branch of medicine. Although 
the facts about foot health are of vital importance to 
everybody, the present book is written mainly for the 
guidance of parents. The age-range chosen by the 
author is that of children between 13 and 14 years 
of age, though the significance of the facts with which 
he deals is such that it has a much wider application. 
The book is written so simply and interestingly that 
it can be easily and readily understood by any parent 
of normal intelligence. The price is 7s, 6d. 

* * 


The title of the latest Thinker’s Library volume, just 
issued by Watts and Co., is The Great Revivalists, and 
the author is Mr, George Godwin, who is responsible 


for a previous contribution to the same series, The | 


Great Mystics. The present book is a study of the 
principal religious revivals from the time of St. Paul 
down to the Welsh Revival of 1904. Mr. Godwin 
holds the view that these exhibitions of religious fer- 
vour are due to abnormal conditions, mental and 
physical, in adolescents and unbalanced people which 
occur especially in periods of emotional stress. He 
gives some interesting information about the private 
lives of the leaders themselves and shows that they 
were all more or less psychologically abnormal. The 
price of this Thinker, which is No. 140 of the series, 
is 3s, 6d. (postage 3d.). 

Lord Chorley was the principal speaker and guest 
at a dinner arranged by the Ethical Union at 4a, Inver- 
ness Place, London, W. 2, on February 17 for members 
and friends. Mr, H. J. Blackham presided in his genial 
and charming manner at a gathering which was very 
homely and enjoyable. He announced that Lord 
Chorley had agreed to succeed Sir Richard Gregory as 
President of the Ethical Union. Others present as 
guests were Mr, Joseph Reeves, M.P., and Mrs. Reeves, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L, Beales, Mr, Hector Hawton, and 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Watts, 

* * 

As already announced, the Annual Dinner and 
Dance of the Rationalist Press Association will be held 
on Thursday, May 17, 1951, at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C.1. This function 
offers an excellent opportunity for members to meet 
one another in a friendly, social atmosphere, and also 
to introduce their friends to the activities of the R.P.A. 
As accommodation is limited, early application for 
tickets (1 guinea each) is advisable. Applications 
should be sent to the Secretary, Rationalist Press 
Association Lid., 5-6, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4, stating the number of tickets required, 
and enclosing the appropriate remittance, A vegetarian 
dinner can be provided if desired. 

* 


The 1951 Conway Memorial Lecture will be given 
on Tuesday, April 10, by Mr. Herbert Read, whose 
subject will be Art and Human Evolution.” Mr. 
Lancelot L. Whyte will take the chair at the lecture, 
which will be held as usual at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C.1, commencing at 7 p.m. 
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An international week-end camp will be held from 
Friday, 4 p.m., July 27, to Monday, 2 p.m., July 30, 
at Roy Hill Camp, near Buxted, Sussex. It is particu- 
larly for the under 40's, though veterans will be there as 
targets. The discussions will be mainly in English, 
with French as a secondary medium. The subjects 
discussed will include ‘* Dedication to Freethought,” 
“ Freedom of Thought in Present Circumstances,” and 
“The Roman Challenge.” The camp charge, exclusive 
of travelling and extras, will be two guineas. The 
numbers will be limited, so early application to the 
organizer, Mr. M. L. Burnet, 4a Inverness Place, 
London, W.2, is requested. Those readers in the Home 
Counties who would be prepared to offer three or four 
days’ hospitality, continuous with the conference week- 
end, to conference members coming from abroad or 
from the North, are invited to contact Mr. Burnet. 

* 


The Manchester Humanist Fellowship has arranged 
the following lectures, to be given at 3.30 p.m., in the 
Cross Street Chapel Library—March 10, Mr. R, S. W. 
Pollard, J.P.: ‘The Cost of English Morals ”’: 
March 24, Mr. H. Lester Hutchinson: “ Ethics and 
War.” We hope all members who can attend will 
support the energetic honorary secretary, Mr. Wallace 
Owen. 

* 

The Glasgow Rationalist Society, which meets at 
the Central Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow, at 3 p.m., 
announces a lecture for March 18—Mr. F, J, Corina: 
“Rome or Reason.” Members living in, or within 
reach of, Glasgow should get into touch with Miss 
Jean McBride, 4, Landreasy Street, Glasgow, S.E. 


The next meeting of the Bristol Group of the R.P.A. 
will be at the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, 
on Tuesday, March 6, at 7.30 p.m., to hear a talk and 
discussion on Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man. 
Members and friends are cordially invited to attend. 


We have been asked by the Chairman of the 
Marriage Law Reform Society to draw attention to the 
Bill, introduced into Parliament by Mrs, Eirene White, 
which seeks to permit divorce, by either party to a 
marriage, on the sole ground of continuous separation 
for seven years and upwards. The Bill is due for a 
second reading in the House of Commons on March 9. 
All who support the provisions of the Bill are urged 
to write as soon as possible to their M.P., expressing 
the hope that he will vote for it. 


Probate value of the estate of the late Frederick Lee, 
of * Cressy Fields,” Alfreton, Derbyshire, is given at 
£34,522, most of which has been left to Mrs. Lee in 
trust for life. The ultimate division of the estate is 
to be made between the Rationalist Press Association 
Ltd. and G. W. Foote & Co, Ltd. by distribution of 
the many dwelling-houses and other properties owned 
by Mr. Lee, details of the properties bequeathed to 
each company being given in the will. Among these 
properties is a Telephone Exchange Building for the 
R.P.A. and a Post Office and a Billiards Hall for G. W. 
Foote & Co. Ltd. Mr, Lee, who died on August 26 
last, had been a member of the R.P.A. since 1911. 

* 

Our correspondents increase in number, and the 
letters we receive are in many cases too long. Readers 
are therefore reminded of the need for keeping letters 
as short as possible if publication is desired. 
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Is Solomon a Myth? 


Lorp RAGLAN, in his article “King Solomon” 
(January issue of The Literary Guide), tells his 
readers that I have stated, in my Jn Search of 
the Real Bible, that doubt of the historicity of 
Solomon was “irrational.” As a matter of fact, 
I did not write so. What I wrote was: “ Incon- 
gruous stories are told of Samuel, Saul, and 
David, the principal figures in the Book of 
Samuel, but it is unreasonable to doubt their 
historicity.” But in my few references to Solomon 
it is clear that I assume that such a king existed. 

Lord Raglan believes that Solomon is a 
Hebrew variant of the Assyrian god of peace, 
Shalman. “Shalman” has a certain resemblance 
to “ Saloman,” which is the name the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate give to the second king of Israel. 
In the Massoretic text he is called ‘ Shelomoh,” 
a name apparently derived from the Hebrew 
shalom (“ peace”), though Cheyne disputed this. 
Cheyne thought that the original reading of his 
name was “Shillumo” (“Compensation”). In 
the opinion of this very radical critic, David's 
second son by Bathsheba was called “ Compensa- 
tion” because Yahweh gave him as a consolation 
to his parents after the death of their first baby. 
According to the Book of Samuel, the second son 
was named by David “ Jedidiah” (“ Beloved of 
' Yahweh”). But Cheyne surmised that the text 
has been altered to transfer the name of the child 
who died to the other. This may have been the 
case. But perhaps there was only one child, who 
did not die, as poetic justice demanded. Jedidiah 
may have called himself Shelomoh after he had 
ascended the throne. 

Granting for the moment that Solomon is a 
purely mythical figure, when did he first find a 
place in Hebrew folklore? Lord Raglan argues 
that this must have happened “ after the Book of 
Kings and the Book of Chronicles had assumed 
substantially their present form.” Then the 
whole of 1 Kings i to xiv and 1 Chron. xxii to 2 
Chron. x (and perhaps xi and xii) are interpola- 
tions in these books. There are two references to 
Solomon in the Book of Samuel, and others in 
parts of the Books of Kings and Chronicles not 
belonging to the alleged interpolations above 
mentioned. All of them must be, in Lord 
Raglan’s view, late insertions. By striking out 
large sections of these two documents Lord 
Raglan makes the sequel quite unintelligible. 
How did the division of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon into the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah come about? The writers must have given 
some explanation. Is not the revolt of the 


northern tribes, under Jeroboam, against Reho- 
boam, who had threatened them with a worse 
tyranny than they suffered at his father’s hands, 
the most satisfactory explanation? 

Rehoboam must have had a predecessor, and 
why should not his predecessor have been 
Solomon? Are we to understand that the inter- 
polator (or interpolators) omitted the name and 
the story of the reign of a real monarch in order 
to introduce a mythical Shelomoh? Why not 
embellish with myths an actual king? Interpola- 
tions of such length as Lord Raglan imagines 
betray themselves by fitting their context badly, 
as well as by differences of vocabulary and style. 
But no such suspicious features can be found here. 

It is generally held by critics that the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (one book in the Hebrew 
Canon) were originally part of the Book of 
Chronicles. The memoirs of Nehemiah seem to 
be genuine, though Ezra is probably the work of 
the Chronicler to a large extent. The Nehemiah 
document must have been earlier than the work 
that incorporates it. Yet both Ezra and Nehemiah 
mention Solomon. 

Lord Raglan astonishingly remarks: “ In Kings 
the god Shalman replaces Rehoboam, or whoever 
the story was previously told of, while in Chron- 
icles the earlier account is suppressed.” This 
appears to mean that Rehoboam, or somebody 
else, can be credited with some at least of the 
achievements related of Solomon in the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles as we have them. 
Rehoboam’s truculence to his subjects, threatening 
them with “scorpions” instead of his father’s 
“ whips,” is related in both Kings and Chronicles. 
What is the earlier account that the Chronicles 
has suppressed? Both writers make Rehoboam 
the son of Solomon. 

It is quite true that “outside the Biblical 
records” there is “not even the smallest reference” 
to Solomon in ancient times. But archeology 
indirectly supports the idea of his historicity. 
From 1 Kings ix, 15 and 17, we learn that Solomon 
built Megiddo among other cities. 1 Kings ix, 19, 
speaks of “the cities for his chariots and the 
cities for his horsemen.” Excavations at Megiddo 
have brought to light stables with accommodation 
for at least 450 horses, according to Prof. Albright. 
who notes that “the stables at Megiddo closely 
resemble similar constructions at  Telel-Hesi 
(Stratum V, about the tenth century B.c.), Hazor. 
and Taanach, all from the same general age.”* 


* The Archeology of Palestine, p. 125, by Prof. 
W. F. Albright (in the ** Pelican * series). 
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Hazor is one of the cities Solomon is said to have 
built (1 Kings, ix, 15). Solomon, if he ever lived, 
must be placed in the earlier part of the tenth 
century before our era. The archeological dis- 
covery above mentioned does not prove his 
historicity, since the name of the owner of the 
stables, who must have been a king, has not been 
found. But surely it suggests strongly that the 
author of the Book of Kings had written records 
to go by, as he claims (1 Kings xi, 41), and was 
not drawing on his or another’s imagination? 


The Wisdom of Solomon may have been 
mythical, due to the blending of his history with 
the myth of a god of the same or a similar name. 
That he was a powerful monarch, who extended 
his father’s conquests and entered into alliance 
with the Kings of Tyre and Egypt, need not be 
questioned. Nor is the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, a kingdom in S.W. Arabia, at all incredible. 
When we are told of Solomon’s world-wide renown 
we should remember what a very restricted area 
the world was to the ancient Hebrews. A version 
of a Buddhist myth, probably much older than 
Buddhism, has been fastened on Solomon. The 
story of the two harlots disputing over the living 
babe is paralleled by one of the Jatakas, which is 
related of the Buddha in a previous incarnation 
as King Visakha. 

Lord Raglan tells us that no trace has yet been 
found of Solomon’s temple. But is it likely that 
an ancient city like Jerusalem, which existed long 
before the Hebrews invaded Palestine, as we 
know from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, had no 
temple before the Maccabean period, which is 
what Lord Raglan seems to suggest? And why 
should not Solomon have built a temple to 
Yahweh, although we may suspect that its glories 
have been exaggerated? Because the Temple is 
mentioned in psalms that very late Jewish tradi- 
tion attributed to David—these include Ps. li, 
which assumes that the walls of Jerusalem have 
been demolished (an absurd anachronism to be 
put into the mouth of David)—Lord Raglan 
hastily concludes that the building of the Temple 
was originally regarded as David's work. Pious 
Jews, like pious Christians, have, in all ages, 
been often blind to the incongruities with fact 
and possibility that traditional views of their 
sacred books involve. 

The Book of Kings gives a fairly consistent 
picture of Solomon’s reign. The Chronicler 
drastically alters many of the earlier author's 
statements. But he is repeating no variation of 
myth: he is only modifying history, as he does 
throughout his book, to suit his largely theological 
bias. The Book of Kings was completed, accord- 


PPPS 


ing to most critics, early in the sixth century 
B.c., while the Book of Chronicles, of which 
A. C. Welch and others seem to have proved a 
double authorship, could not have reached its 
present form earlier than about 300 Bc. The 
author of Kings wrote under the influence of 
Deuteronomy. But the Book of Chronicles was 
finished after the Priests’ Book (P) had been 
incorporated with the other documents of the 
Pentateuch. Deuteronomy is substantially pre- 
Exilian, but P is post-Exilian. The Solomon of 
Kings conforms to the Deuteronomic code, while 
the Solomon of Chronicles is faithful to the laws 
of the completed Pentateuch. So Solomon's 
story was current before the Exile, and probably 
much earlier, even if we regard it as mythical. 
Assyrian gods would not interest the fanatical 
monotheists of Exilian and post-Exilian times. 
The suggestion that in Solomon we have the 
blending of two figures, one historical and the 
other mythical, is illustrated in the case of 
Henry V of England, as Lord Raglan has demon- 
strated in his admirable little book The Hero. 


A. D. Howe. SMITH. 
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Book Reviews 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


SoctaL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF Crisis. By P. A. 
Sorokin. Beacon Press. xi+345 pp., including 
3 pp. Index. $4. 

The author of this handsomely-produced work is, as 

we are several times reminded in its pages, no less 

a person than the Director of the Harvard Research 

Centre in Altruistic Integration and Creativity. His 

earlier published works include Reconstruction of 

Humanity and Explorations in Altruistic Love and 

Behaviour, 

It is not easy to give a precise account of Prof. 
Sorokin’s present thesis, but, broadly speaking, this 
study of the sociological theories of Toynbee, Spengler, 
Berdyaev, Albert Schweitzer, and others with whose 
works the general reader is less likely to be familiar, 
seems designed to show that whereas the authors are 
right in that—to quote from Prof. Sorokin’s final 
chapter—* they vaguely feel and partly know that 
there is a kind of vast cultural entity, or deep cultural 
undercurrent, which largely determines most of the 
surface ripplings of the socio-cultural ocean,” their 
various analyses are fallacious in many respects. 
Danilevski, Toynbee, and Spengler, for instance, are 
guilty of a “ fatal error *’ in that they treat of civiliza- 
uions as “ entities *’ which can flourish for a time and 
then perish, whereas in fact they are nothing of the 
sort. For Prof. Sorokin has discovered that a total 
culture “* represents the co-existence of a multitude of 
cultural systems, of a super-system .. . and congeries 


that are partly mutually consistent, partly meaning- 
fully indifferent, and partly contradictory.” Does this 
mean that one ought not to write in terms of cultures 


or civilizations at all? Apparently this is still per- 
missible, so long as one is careful to bear in mind 
that they are composed of a vast number of diverse 
elements, thus avoiding the error of supposing them 
to be entirely homogeneous, 

As for the other writers here considered, they are 
variously in error, though Prof. Sorokin is relatively 
lenient towards those theories which contain a strong 
element of the religious and mystical. His own reason- 
ing displays a similar bias, as evinced in the following 
passage: “ Truth is transformable into Beauty and 
Goodness, Goodness into Truth and Beauty, and 
Beauty into Truth and Goodness. Real Truth is 
beautiful and good; real Beauty is true and good; and 
real Goodness is true and beautiful. On_ these 
grounds,” Prof. Sorokin adds with some. severity, 
“Schweitzer’s position is untenable.” On_ these 
grounds, clearly, almost anyone’s position might be 
untenable; nevertheless there are several passages of 
sober appreciation of these various authors, the 
eminent and the less eminent, at the end of the book. 

“Taken as a whole,” Prof. Sorokin concludes, “ the 
group of ‘ readers of historical events’ we have con- 
sidered is possibly as creative and fruitful in its contri- 
butions as any other group of social and humanistic 
scholars of our age.” Some are accorded what is 
evidently intended as even higher praise. ‘* Spenglerian 
‘destiny,’ Toynbee’s * suicide’ . . . the similar stand- 
points of Schubart, Berdyaev, and Kroeber, my 
extensively developed theory of the ‘ immanent change 
and self-determination of cultural systems ‘"—all these 
different terms convey the essentially similar idea of 


the immanent change and self-determination of the 
life-course of cultural systems.” 

In the present “ age of crisis ” the title of this book 
may well attract the intelligent layman who wants 
to learn something about the sociological theories of 
eminent thinkers. If so, it is to be hoped he will 
not be able to afford it, for this pretentious exercise 
in self-aggrandisement can do nothing but confuse 
and intimidate the novice, and in all probability cause 
him to shun for the future the whole subject of social 
philosophy, including the work of such stimulating 
writers as Keith, Mumford, Lippmann, and Burnham 
(none of these four are mentioned by Prof. Sorokin), 
who, however much one may dissent from their con- 
clusions, are far more nourishing than the group of 
abstruse and metaphysical theorists among whom the 
Professor, despite his tone of patronage in discussing 
their opinions, is so evidently pleased to include 
himself. LAN FREED. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FROM MARLOWE TO SHAW. By Havelock Ellis, Edited 
by John Gawsworth. 320 pp. Frontispiece portrait. 
Williams & Norgate. Ss. 

It is the common fate of the specialist to be remem- 
bered only for his specialism, and the public in general 
seem to prefer it so. The hydra-headed monster whose 
sprawling uncontrolled consciousness registers a great 
man’s fame during his lifetime has less than no use 
for versatility. It hates—or at any rate neglects—a 
man to whom it cannot affix a final and definitive 
label. There is, for example, that vigorous and dis- 
tinguished man of letters, Mr. Belloc, poet, essayist, 
historian, novelist, wit, controversialist, military com- 
mentator, and much else besides, who in the eighth 
decade of his astonishing life is still comparatively 
litt.e known outside literary circles, simply because his 
several reputations have militated against each other. 
“Mr. Hilaire Belloc,” wrote Mr. Bentley, summing the 
thing up, “ is a case for legislation ad hoc, He seems 
to think nobody minds his books being all of different 
kinds.” A similar fate, with a good deal more excuse, 
has befallen Havelock Ellis. Famous in his day and 
still highly respected (by the few) for his pioneer 
studies in sexology, it will come as a surprise to many 
to learn that Havelock Ellis was also a man of wide 
literary culture. 

By collecting into one substantial volume these 
twenty-six scattered essays and fragments of literary 
criticism Mr. John Gawsworth has done more than pay 
a tribute of piety to his honoured friend. The pro- 
fessional critic as well as the general reader can find 
much profit and pleasure in these chapters. One is 
always conscious of being in contact with a sagacious 
and well-informed mind. The subjects range from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century, and the author is 
equal.y at home in all periods. Some things (the some- 
what uncritical eulogy of Edward Carpenter, for 
instance) are almost too slight to have been worth 
including; but these are very few, and they are amply 
atoned for by the quality of the book as a whole. 
The longest section, a mine of first-rate criticism, 
contains a col'ation of essays on Thomas Hardy, whom 
Ellis admired profoundly, generously, and with dis- 
crimination. One cannot agree with all its particular 
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judgments, but no appreciative reader of Hardy can 
fail to be impressed by its insight and acuteness and 
by its sound sense of human and literary values. 
Havelock Ellis was the master of a clear, unpre- 
tentious, but richly allusive prose, in which criticism 
and history, argument and discursion, are perfectly 
blended. He wrote, as he talked, out of a full mind; 
and Mr. Gawsworth has done us as well as him a 
service in rescuing these luminous dissertations from 
oblivion. GERALD BULLETT. 


SCM ROCK-BOTTOM 


SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. By Gertrude 
E. Quinton, Senior and Divinity Mistress at Kings- 
wood Grammar School, near Bristol. S.C.M, Press. 
160 pp., including 3 pp. Bibliography and 3 pp. 
Index. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Quinton begins by telling us that in a recent 

debate in an Fnglish grammar school a motion that 

““¢the hope of civilization lies in the pursuit and app i- 

cation of scientific knowledge * was carried by an over- 

whelming maority. In due course some of the 
sixth-form scientists asked the headmaster for testi- 
monials on leaving. The headmaster handed each of 
them a typed document describing him as “a living 
organism group vertebrata,” class ‘* mammalia,” 

etc., in strictly physico-chemical terms. differing from 
the rest on'y in medical report and intelligence quotient. 

Natural'y the boys obiected. They wanted a document 

to show to prospective employers. The headmaster 

seized the occasion to tell them that, if scientific 
description was inadequate to size up a human 
individual, it was no less inadequate to size up God. 

After which. I hope, he gave them decent testimonials. 


Miss Quinton seems to think this a good joke. I 
consider that the boys were unscrupulously spoofed. 
No one, so far as 1 know, ever pretended that human 
character could be adequately described in physico- 
chemical terms. That fact does not in the least 
invalidate the motion voted by the school debating 


society. Planning of any kind, whether in dealing with 
inanim*te matter, livestock, or human society, has to 
do with individuals in the mass and rightly uses 
methods known as scientific. To argue that, because 
another approach is necessary in personal relations, 
science has not a paramount place in long-range con- 
structive policy is downright dishonest. 

A great deal of Miss Quinton’s book consists in 
setting up Aunt Sallies of this sort to be knocked 
down. The “ heresy of Rationalists,””’ we are told, 
is to assert the “ inherent perfection ** of reason. I 
never met a Rationalist who asserted this, and I do 
not believe that Miss Quinton ever did. Scientific 
laws, we are told, are always subject to revision. Who 
denics it? The »ssumption of the uniformity of nature, 
our author informs us (following Whitehead), “ is an 
unconscious derivative from medieval theology.” Yet 
in the some paragraph she cites Prof. Raven for the 
mediev?l belief that ‘“‘ the universe was governed 
arbitrarily by the will and act of God . . .; witches 
could transport themselves on wings, . . . and frogs 
and 'emmings . . . were spontaneously generated in the 
clouds.” The fact, of course, is that the average man 
in the Middle Ages did believe in witches and all that, 
but that the scientific belief in the uniformity of 
nature. inherited from the Greeks. permeated intellec- 
tual circles from Arab sources in spite of the dominant 
superstition, and had to be taken account of by the 
later schoo'men. To say that we derive our scientific 
approach from the Middle Ages is like saying that I 
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derive my gold watch from the burglar who failed to 
take it when he broke into the house. 

We have the usual chestnuts about great scientists 
(Kepler, Boyle, etc.) having been religious men. How 
should they not have been, brought up as they were 
in dogmatic religion and with every inducement to 
stay orthodox? Their religion was that of their age 
and country; their science was their own. The rest 
of the book is a string of dogmatic assertions. ‘“* No 
scientific technique can cleanse the corrupt human 
spirit . . . God’s technique alone can re-fashion this.” 
Science, since it believes in natural law, is based on 
faith just as much as religion, which believes in God. 
It does not seem to occur to Miss Quinton that the 
scientist perpetually submits his beliefs to experimental 
tests, whereas religious beliefs are of a kind which 
cannot be tested by experiment. The crowning 
impudence of the book is its cool assertion that “* only 
in so far as we are aware of our relationship to God ” 
do we “ recognize and care for the claims of others.” 
Shades of Ananias! Or should I, for the occasion, 
say Sapphira? ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


PRIME MINISTERS AND FAVOURITES 


Pitt v. Fox, FATHER AND Son. By Erich Eyck. Bell. 
396 pp., 6 plates. 21s. 

Dr. Eyck’s double biography of two generations of the 

Pitts and the Foxes has been reviewed quite extensively 

in a number of journals, but no one, it seems, has so 

far commented on the light such a study, covering 


‘as it does two-thirds of a century of British history, 


throws on the evolution of the office of Prime Minister 
and the development of His Maiesty’s Opposition. 

Although it was not until 1905 that the office of 
Prime Minister was recognized by Act of Parliament, 
it had been recognized in practice much earlier. But 
the doctrine that ministers were severally responsible 
to the sovereign had died hard, Clarendon rejected 
the title of Prime Minister as being too newly trans- 
lated from the French to be understood and liked, and 
succeeding ministers undertook the prime responsi- 
bility of government in twos and threes. When the 
king ceased to attend cabinet meetings, however, it was 
natural that the presiding minister should tend to be 
regarded as Prime Minister, 

Like Clarendon, Walpole also vigorously denied the 
title, although, since he insisted upon his colleagues 
subscribing to Whig principles, dismissed his oppo- 
nents, and dispensed royal patronage, historians usually 
regard him as the first Prime Minisicr. Walpole’s 
denial of the title is quite understandable. When the 
King’s Government is largely centred in the king, to 
oppose governmental policy is almost tantamount 
to treason. Thus, in order to gain office or attack the 
policy of the day, it was necessary to attack the “ sole 
minister,”’ or favourite, 

Walpole’s successors refused to acknowledge the title 
of prime minister. It was too dangerous. Greville 
thought that it was an “ odious title,” and North 
charged even his own family never to refer to him 
thus. It was left to the younger Pitt to clear the air, 
and on a famous occasion he did not mince words 
with regard to “ the absolute necessity there is in the 
conduct of the affairs of this country that there should 
be an avowed and real minister, possessing the chief 
weight in the council and the principal place in the 
confidence of the king. That power must rest 
in the person generally called the first minister.” And, 
on the principle that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune, “ that minister ought . . . to be the person at 
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the bead of the finances.” Pitt was in a strong position, 
but even so he still felt the weight of the king’s favour 
and had to accept “ the King’s Chancellor ’’ Thurlow 
and do without Fox. Nowadays, the Prime Minister’s 
choice of ministers is still not uncircumscribed; the 
claims of the king have been replaced by the pressure 
of party. 

A historian has suggested that it 1s 
possible to open up a significant historical theme by 
way of a biography of a great man, Certainly Dr. 


Fyck’s study of the Pitts and the Foxes is a masterly 
attempt to show how great statesmen have received 
their political inheritance and passed it on to their 
successors modified and moulded by their personalities. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 


MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


CuinicAL PsycHotoGy: A Case BOooK OF THI 
NEUROSES AND THEIR TREATMENT. By Charles Berg, 
M.D., D.P.M. Allen and Unwin. 503 pp., with 
19 pp. Index and 14 pp. Glossary. 25s, 

The lay reader of books on psycho-analysis is apt not 
only to find the material difficult in itself: there is, 
he soon discovers, a vast gulf between theory and prac- 
tice. *‘* Granted that all this may be true,” he tends to 
feel, ** how is it put into eflect—what does the psycho- 
analyst really do’’? This book should give him at 
least some of the answers. 

Whether one agrees with him or not, Dr. Berg is a 
brilliant exponent of psycho-analytic theory; he is lucid, 
reasonable (for the most part), and always clarifies his 
point by giving concrete examples. In the first chapter 
of Clinical Psychology he tells of the physician who, 
while delighted to discover a case of genuine organic 
disease among his patients, kept a special prescription 
mysteriously known as “ A.D.T.” for the rest. When 
pressed, he finally admitted that the initials stood for 
* Any Damned Thing "—** Something pretty harmless 
that we have got plenty of in stock.” ‘* You see,” he 
went on apologetically, ‘1 can’t be bothered with the 
damned nonsense. It’s a prescription for the general 
run of patients—those with nothing the matter with 
them.’ People with * nothing the matter with them ”’ 

—~in fact, the neurotic cases—formed (as with most 
physicians) the larger part of this doctor's practice. 

Now, although a great deal of knowledge about 
psychology, both normal and abnormal, has reached 
the intelligent man in the street, it cannot as yet be 
said to have reached down as far as a great many 
medical men. With the possible exception of sexual 
problems, there is nothing the medical student learns 
less about in the course of his studies than neurosis. 
Many universities do not even have a chair of 
psychiatry, and when they do, the main subject dealt 
with is the grosser forms of insanity rather than the 
everyday neuroses and human problems. Dr. Berg's 
book may therefore be recommended to the medical 
student and the busy general practitioner, covering, as 
it does, the whole field of psychiatry other than the 
organic psychoses. There are sections on case-taking, 
classification, anxiety meurosis, anxiety hysteria, 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, drug addiction, alcoholism, 
hystero-epilepsy, obsessional neurosis, and the func- 
tional psychoses. A final section deals with treatment 
from the physical methods (drugs, convulsive therapy, 
insulin, and pre-frontal leucotomy) to the various forms 
of psychotherapy and group therapy. The lay reader, 
however, need not fear such technicalities, as the book 
is well within his scope and he will find the chapters 
giving actual accounts of an analysis particularly 
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interesting. Although the attitude is that of a fairly 
orthodox Freudian, the views of Meyer, Reich, 
Schilder, Adler, and Jung are also briefly dealt with. 

Two criticisms of Clinical Psychology might be made. 
The first, that the failure even to mention psycho 
somatic disorders is a serious omission in a book of 
this type. The second, which might be applied to any 
work by an orthodox Freudian, is the failure to see 
man in his social context. When Dr. Berg states that 
** all patterns of culture are but the externalized equiva- 
lents of man’s unconscious mind,” he would certainly 
not be followed by the anthropologist, whose job it 
is to study cultures. This extreme viewpoint gives 
the impression that all history, knowledge, and tech- 
nology is a sort of dream projected into the external 
world by the mysterious unconscious. It is an ex- 
aggeratedly individualist viewpoint. Surely it is nearer 
the truth to say that the external environment largely 
determines how society shall shape itself and that then 
society shapes the individual. The isolated individual 
is a mere Yahoo without even an unconscious (or else 
nothing but unconscious). Such statements make one 
realize why Marxists consider Freud reactionary—and 
in this respect, at least, they are right. 

With these exceptions, however (which, after all, are 
matters of opinion), this book can claim to be one 
of the best modern introductions to the subject. Too 
many books on psycho-analysis are either readable or 
accurate—this one is both. J. A. C. BRown. 


SOCIETY AND THE COMMON MAN 


THe New IMAGE OF THE COMMON Man. By Carl J. 

Friedrich. Beacon Press, N.Y. $3.75. 

Mr. Carl J. Kriedrich’s The New Image of the 
Common Man sets out to examine the role that the 
common man can play in the society of our time. 
Mr, Friedrich’s qualifications and apparatus of learn- 
ing are indeed formidable, as becomes a professor of 
Harvard. There is much of great interest in the 
book, but only a small portion bears directly on the 
subject under consideration. 

One might have expected a professor of government 
to deal lucidly and in detail with the various methods 
of electoral representation and governmental organiza- 
tion, each of which is claimed by its devotees to give 
a truer reflection of the will of the ordinary man, Too 
often the theories of philosophers like Rousseau, who 
set out to deal with the problem of the expression of 
the ** will of all,’ have been so distorted by subsequent 
writers that they have become props of repressive 
systems very different from those originally envisaged 
by their creators. 

Mr. Friedrich spends a great deal of his time attack- 
ing schools of thought which have litle place for the 
common man in government, and prefer government 
by hereditary aristocracy or by an élite. He rightly 
exposes the anti-rationalist and anti-democratic philo- 
sophies of Carlyle, Nietzsche, and Pareto. He also 
displays the fallacy of thinking of democracy in terms 
of government by majority, As he points out, Hitler 
achieved power by the vote of a majority, even if one 
carefully coerced. (He does not expatiate on the 
majority system in English elections.) Laws which are 


~the fiat of a legislature will not necessarily be accepted 


or enforced by the community, despite the Austinian 
view of jurisprudence. Nor do majorities necessarily 
respect the minority’s right to form a majority. Nor 
is the rule of a majority the safeguard of fundamental 
rights in a democracy. It may, in fact, be the means 
of their abolition. 
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Mr, Friedrich further recognizes the fact that there 
exists in every society “* a constituent power ” which 
will always come into play against arbitrary power, 
““a residuary power of the community behind and 
beyond all government capable of destroying the exist- 
ing constitution and establishing a new one.” And 
he demolishes the idea that democracy implies univer- 
sal agreement on fixed and eternal fundamentals, Such 
a concept is a negation of democracy, in which men 
agree to disagree. As Halifax says: ‘* Fundamental 
is a nail everybody would use to fix that which is good 
for them. for all men would have that principle to be 
immovable that serves their use for the time.” 

On the question of the practical work to be under- 
taken by the common man in government, Mr. 
Friedrich is disappointingly reticent. Apart from a 
few commonplaces about decentralization, he fails to 
elaborate his thesis that the common man collectively 
is a surer judge of national and international issues 
than the bureaucratic or technical élites, since such 
judgment is * related in manifold ways to the prevail- 
ing folkways of the community.” One could have 
wished for more attention to the central point of the 
book and less divagation. EDWARD TOEMAN. 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS 


A Hitsrory OF PHILOSOPHICAL SysTEMS. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm, Philosophical Library. 642 pp., 
including 31 pp, Index, $6.00, 


The student who has this admirable book on his shelf, 
together with the Dictionary of Philosophy produced 
a few years ago by the same publishers, is well equipped 
to venture into that labyrinth of speculations in which 
it is fatally easy to get lost without a reliable guide. 
Forty-one specialists have contributed to these forty- 
seven chapters, beginning with a summary of Eastern 
thought and ending with such modern subjects as 
Existentialism and Semantics. Many compilations of 
this type either neglect the East or confuse its subtle 
dialectics with bogus mysticism, and it is of enormous 
interest to come across a balanced, scholarly account 
of intellectual adventures outside our own tradition, 
and yet not so utterly dissimilar as might be supposed. 
The comprehensiveness of the survey may be judged 
from the fact that it takes eight chapters to reach Plato 
and eighteen to arrive at the Renaissance. Among the 
fascinating and lesser-trodden fields in ancient specu- 
lation of which detailed summaries are given are 
Jewish, Persian, Alexandrian, and Islamic philosophy. 
There are three excellent chapters on medieval systems, 
and the thread can be caught up later in the chapter 
on contemporary Thomism. Similarly, we can pick 
our way from Early Modern Empiricism, through 
Positivism, Pragmatism, Logical Positivism, and 
Semantics. With few exceptions the design is to deal 
with schools rather than individual founders, and this 
enables the various deviations to be studied, Thus the 
sections on Phenomenology and Existentialism can be 
selected as one unified strand, and those on Logical 
Positivism, Semantics, and Recent Schools of Logic 
yet another, There are excellent chapters dealing with 
recent speculations on Ethics, Aésthetics, History, and 
Religion. Occasionally the subject-matter proves 
intractable to encyclopedic treatment—modern Logic 
for examp!e—but even here the student will find much 
of value, especially the up-to-date bibliographies that 
accompany each chapter, The editor has not made the 
mistake of diluting the contents to meet the require- 
ments of readers with no previous knowledge of 
philosophy. To have tried to make this a book for 
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all would have made it in fact a book for none. The 
rich and varied material is finely sifted but not pre- 
digested, and the result is a work of reference of 
practical value. A very complete index makes it easy 
to find one’s way about. Hector HawTon. 


REASON AND ETHICS 


REASON IN Eruics. By Stephen Toulmin. Cambridge 

University Press. 16s. 

The publishers of this book express the opinion that 
although its formal classification must be under the 
heading “ Philosophy” it will nevertheless “ satisfy 
a wider public.” This may well be so; but it is 
unlikely that it will make much of an appeal to what 
is called the general reader, for it calls for a good 
deal of concentrated attention, and although com- 
paratively free of jargon its argument is throughout 
of the closely logical character characteristic of the 
university philosophy schools, and often rather irrita- 
ting to those who live in the world of action, for, pace 
Susan Stebbing, the logic of events is a more powerful 
logic than the logic of the schools, however con- 
temptuous the schoolmen may be of it. Still, it is 
worth the effort which it calls for. 

However, | would not like to give the impression 
that Mr. Toulmin often strays off in that sort of way. 
His general argument is severely pragmatical, and will 
meet with the approval of most Rationalists, except 
perhaps for the chapter on reason and faith. 

The earlier chapters are taken up with a searching 
criticism of the commonly held theories of ethics, 
particularly of the objective theory which stems from 
Plato and holds that abstractions like “* goodness ” 
have a reality of their own; of the subjective theory 
which finds the test in the feelings of individuals or of 
groups; and finally of the more modern “ imperative 
approach * which seems to be little more than a 
variant of the subjective. 

Wiat is really the matter with all these approaches 
to the problem is that they fail to explain adequately 
the nature of ethical reasoning. In an attempt to 
overcome this weakness in the writings of his pre- 
decessors, Mr. Toulmin embarks upon a _ closely 
argued analysis of the part which reasoning actually 
plays in the affairs of life, and most particularly in 
the development of scientific theories and concepts. 
He considers how far the explanations of natural 
science are adequate to handle the problems of ethics, 
and finds them helpful without going all the way. 

From this he is led to a discussion of the origin, 
nature, and function of ethical concepts and judgmenis. 
This seems to me to be much the best part of the 
book, particularly the chapters on the “ Logic of 
Moral Reasoning’? and on “ Ethics and Society.” 
Mr. Toulmin’s conception of ethics is of a code of 
conduct concerned with the harmonious satisfaction of 
desires and interests. This naturally calls for, in all 
but simple cases, a careful balancing of the conflicting 
desires and interests in order to establish the most 
satisfactory harmony. This process is emphatically 
one of practical reasoning, and it is here that we 
properly find ‘‘ the place of reason in ethics”: it is 
not so much concerned with establishing what is good 
as with the weighing of one good against another, 

Mr. Toulmin finally, though in a sort of aside, con- 
siders the relationship of ethics to religion. His view 
of religion is somewhat conventional, for he appears 
to equate it with the transcendental faiths of the 
western world. Such a religion he regards as entirely 
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founded in the emotions, dependent on faith and not 
upon reason, and unconcerned with those social prob- 
lems which it is the job of ethics to solve. It is 
common enough to find people trying to live in water- 
tight compaftments in this way, but the argument does 
Mot carry conviction. CHORLEY. 


Short Notices 


Dr. Barpara. By Barbara Lloyd Still. Paul Elek. 

205 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The title of this book is the name of the author, a 
native of Hungary and a woman of great force of 
character. It is an account of a life replete with 
adventure, abounding in incidents; a story of great 
courage, of hardship overcome, of stern resolve to 
succeed and to surmount all difficulties. This is not 
a book for the timid and apprehensive reader. 
Some of the situations depicted are well-nigh 
incredible, and only a woman of unbelievable vigour 
and power of endurance could have won through, as 
she did, to a triumphant end. Sex, as one ‘would 
expect, is not ignored and receives its due share of 
attention. As a girl the author was “ fiercely ambi- 
tious *’ and was determined to become a. doctor, an 
aim which was made difficult by the onset of war, but 
which she finally accomplished. She married a doctor 
she met at the Medical School, but the marriage did 
not last long, and he was the first of four husbands, 
combined with several, as she describes them, 
“ affaires,’ which do not appear to have had any 
dominating influence on the general course of her 
adventurous life. 

She left her native land while she was quite young 
and found an outlet for her manifold activities, par- 
ticularly in dentistry—in which she became an expert 
—in many and varied places: Vienna, Paris, Switzer- 
land, ltaly, Berlin, Denmark, Sweden, Egypt, 
Palestine, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore. She was 
interned by the Dutch and was a prisoner of the 
Japanese in Indonesia. But amid all her troubles and 
trials—and they were numerous—she emerged un- 
scathed and arrived finally in England. 

This book is well worth reading as a study of a 
brave and magnificent woman. 


Freup: DICTIONARY OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. 
Nandor Fodor and Frank Gaynor. 
by Theodor Reik. Philosophical Library. 
$3.75. 

Among scientists, the habit of referring back to great 
men of the past in order to find truth is always 
regrettable. Except as a matter of _ intellectual 
curiosity, does it really matter what Marx or Freud 
said? Nobody wishes to belittle the pioneers of 
science, but if we, standing on their shoulders, cannot 
see further than they, so much the worse for us. The 
modern habit of silencing criticism by quoting an 
almost deified authority rather than referring to facts 
should be discouraged, 

Freud, however, has often been misquoted or mis- 
interpreted, and in so far as this book defines, in Freud's 
own words, a large number of terms in the field of 
psycho-analysis, it should prove a useful reference 
book to specialists in the subject. As a book for the 
layman its value is less certain. Freud was an uncom- 
promising writer, and many of the statements taken 
out of their context, out of the background of psycho- 
analytic thought, must seem merely absurd to those 
who have not followed the previous train of logic. 


Edited by 
With a Preface 


208 pp. 
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JAMES MaArRTINEAU: SELECTIONS. Compiled by 
Alfred Hall, M.A., D.D. Lindsey Press. 192 pp. 
Portrait frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


James Martinesu (1805-1900) is perhaps the most 
distinguished philosopher of the school of religious 
thought known, somewhat misleadingly, as Unitarian- 
ism. As such he is entitled to the respect of all who 
value free thinking. Like all deeply religious men, 
Martineau insisted on the primacy of religious experi- 
ence and, like all liberal thinkers, on the inevitable 
fallibility of theological systems. ‘* The erudition of 
a clergy pledged to certain critical and dogmatic results 
can have no judicial balance and breadth: it will be 
full of disproportion, empty and silent in one part, 
noisy and browbeating in another; ever tending to 
rabbin‘cal trifling and antiquarian punctiliousness; and 
will want the fresh, manly, hopeful, and believing 
voice which makes you feel the difference between 
patched-up conviction and unreserved faith.” This 
little book of selections from Martinzau’s writings 
constitutes an anthology of wisdom which any open- 
minded person should be glad to possess and consult. 
He was, and still is, a voice crying in the wilderness. 
“ The Incarnation is true, not of Christ exclusively, 
but of Man universally, and God everlastingly. . . . 
T2ken in the Church sense [it] is not only unsustained 
by proof, supernatural or natural, but an absolute 
reversal of his [Christ's] life and faith. The Church 
makes it the most stupendous of miracles that he 
individua'ly was at once human and divine; to him it 
was an everyday fact that all men are mingled of 
human and divine.” If Martineau’s view had prevailed 
in ecclesiastical circles the gulf between Rationalism 
and official Christianity would today be appreciably 
narrower and shallower than in fact it is. 


THe Hissert Journat, January, 1951. Edited by G. 
Stephens Spinks. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The Rationalist will probably turn first to the article 
in the present issue by The Very Rev, W. R. Inge, on 
“ Liberal Christianity.” After remarking that in the 
battle between religion and science both sides have 
been forced to reireat from indefensible positions, Dr. 
Inge asks ‘“* What of Christianity? ’—that “* combatant 
who no longer shows fight with the old truculence.” 
He admits, of course, the uncertainty about the histori- 
cal Jesus, and that some writers have argued that Jesus 
never existed. But ‘no good scholar believes that,” 
he says, though he concedes that we cannot know for 
certain how much of the recorded sayings of Jesus is 
genuine. He “certainly did not say ‘ Tell it to the 
Church’ when as yet there was no Church.” Dr. 
Inge’s own opinion is that Jesus lived and taught and 
died as a prophet, and that the last thing he wished to 
claim was to be the Messiah. ‘“ Miracles cannot be 
proved,” and in any case “ have nothing to do with 
religion.” ‘* Prophecies are either written after the 
event, or the event is cooked to agree with the prophecy. 
There is no reason to believe that a revelation of future 
events has ever been granted to a human being, not 
even to our Lord himself.’ Two things have been left 
of the old tradition, says Dr. Inge, and they are 
essentials. One is personal religion, the communion of 
the individual with God—now called mysticism. The 
other is the law of love or of charity in the sense used 
in I Cor, xiii. Surely a drastic purge! : 
Other contributors include Prof. O. S. Rankin, 
E. G. Lee, G. N. M. Tyrrell, Prof. Martin Berber, 
Principal John Murray, Prof. Horton Davies, Dr. Nicol 
Macnicol, Dr. Joad, and Dr. Adhar Chandra Das. 
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Correspondence 


WHO ARE THE RATIONALISTS ? 


ABOUT a year ago I presumed to make a suggestion to 
the younger members of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion—no offence to the oldsters to whom we owe so 
much! It was that our younger generation might well 
consider whether the time has not come for an extension 
of the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word 
** Rationalist.” 


Since then Mr. Desmond Cook has written in The | 


Literary Guide: * Unless the movement widens its 
interests, it will dwindle in influence and membership. 
The scientific method should be brought to bear on all 
problems in the modern world. Religious and philo- 
sophical issues should not be neglected, but economic, 
social, and political problems of all kinds are at present 
of far more importance. If Rationalists cannot discuss 
such topics among themselves without rancour and 
emotion, then their rationalism is superficial; it is 
antagonism to or disbelief in organized religion that 
unites us, rather than a positive belief in the efficacy 
of the scientific method and reason.” 

And Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Sheldon Dudley, 
F.R.S., in his valuable Four Pillars of Wisdom (Watts), 
has made the remark that “a Rationalist is never 
unintentionally irrational.” 

In a letter to me a month or two ago, a distinguished 
Rationalist, scientist, and office-bearer in the Associa- 
tion, whose work is known to every member, made 
exactly the same complaint to me that one hears from 
leaders of the Churches. Our members, he said, are. 
in the main, elderly or at least middle-aged; the younge: 
generation is not coming forward. May not the truth 
be that, at the present time, the younger generation 
is facing a great many large questions, and cannot see 
it to be its duty to restrict its attention to one alone? 
May not these young men and women feel that thei 
strength is needed for half a dozen causes? 

No doubt a number of Rationalists are on what 
many of us consider the right side in not a few forward 
movements. But may not Rationalists be found who 
fail to carry their Rationalism much farther than a 
non-acceptance of organized religion? Can we expect 
such Rationalism to make an increasing impact on the 
world or command the strong support of forward- 
looking young people? Although the forces of reaction 
are by no means overthrown, and much has to be done 
against them, may it not be suggested that devotion to 
this attack alone is, in some degree, an easy slaying of 
the moribund? 

Every movement, as it gets up in years, seems to get 
timorous about the risks of a split. But social history 
shows that it is the movements that are the same 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow that actually slacken 
and split. The advancing, developing movements, with 
their members’ thoughts and energies fully extended, 
push on from success to success, 

I look forward very much to our next Magdalen 
College week-end, but do we need to spend all the time 
telling each other more or less what we know or feel 
already? Our gathering of concerned friends, to use 
the good Quaker phrase, wants to exchange rational 
opinion on this or that development of progressive 
ideas. That is what we talk about as we sit on the 
grass between sessions. Would it be such a dangerous 
experiment to give an hour to rational examination, 
and another hour to sober, informed discussion of, 
say, some of the issues of peace or war, science a 


hundred years hence, or such a national question as 
the yearly expenditure, at a critical time in the history 
of our people and the world, of £762,000,000 on alcohol 
and £764,000,000 on tobacco? 
We have two issues of the Guide in which to con- 
sider the matter. J. W. Ropertson Scorr. 
Kingham, Oxford. 


“DARE TO BE A DANIEL” 


ALTHOUGH Mr. C. T. Smith’s proposition has already 
had more discussion than it warrants, | hope you will 
allow me a few lines to assure him that in this case 
the proverbial silence does not imply assent. Such a 
foolish suggestion does not deserve the valuable space 
which it has already taken up in the Guide, and 1 am 
probably one of hundreds who had refrained from 
writing on this account. 

Consider first the original proposition: ‘“‘ The word 
is religion. Why shouldn't Rationalists take it over, 
give it a capital letter, and by persistently associating 
it with the ideals of Rationalism, get it adapted ex- 
clusively to their own use?" There is surely a 
fundamental reason why we should not. On principle, 
as Rationalists, we wish to speak as accurately as we 
know and to ensure that our language corresponds as 
nearly as possible to the phenomena we are attempting 
to describe. In spite of all wishful thinking to the 
contrary, the term religion is used universally to 
describe a familiar social phenomenon. This pheno- 
menon has been widespread both geographically and 
chronologically and is linked to one or more of the 
following: a mystic teaching based in varying degrees 
upon supernaturalism, worship of a divine creator, 
belief in a life hereafter. None of these has anything 
to do with the principles underlying Rationalism. The 
real definition of a word depends not upon dictionaries, 
nor upon pronouncements of grammarians (though 
both will support my contention), but upon the usage 
of people and what it signifies to them when they 
pronounce it. 

If we use the word religion as Mr. Smith would have 
us, we use it knowing that we are falsifying the facts, 
that we are trying to pull the wool over people’s eyes 
so that, under false pretences, we may lure them into 
our organization. If we must use such methods in 
order to expand, let us by all means remain as we are. 

This fifth column approach was implied in Mr. 
Smith’s first article. In his second it is blatantly and 
proudly proclaimed: ‘‘ Had those who disagreed with 
the proposals recognized that they represented a 
scientific approach to the technique of propagating 
Rationalism, and that they were based on a detached 
appreciation of the methods which in other Movements 
had proved successful, there would have been little 
dispute.” I will agree with Mr. Smith that what he 
advocates is a scientific application of propagandistic 
methods. They work well, of course. But scientific 
propaganda plays upon the hopes, the fears, the ignor- 
ance, the insecurity, the irrationalism of the masses. 
It would be a holiow victory for Rationalists to win 
their battle by the use of such a weapon. 

I am sure that I speak for more than myself when 
I confess that I am surprised that such a proposal 
should have been considered of sufficient merit to 
warrant publication in the first place. If we dare to 
be a Daniel, we deserve to be thrown to the lions. 


West Grinstead, Sussex. Paut M. Roppick. 
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CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH? 


Can we be rational in health? Yes, surely; but only 
if we avoid giving way to the temptation of using 
emotive language, such as Dr. Stark Murray has per- 
mitted himself to use in this year’s Rationalist Annual. 

While it is unfortunately true that some—though 

by no means all—vegetarians and nature-curists are 
irrational faddists who base their actions on far-fetched 
ideals or even on plain mumbo-jumbo, it is unfair to 
suggest that this seriously invalidates their claims for 
healthy living. Leaving out the obvious example of 
Bernard Shaw, many first-rate men and women have 
lived without flesh food, and the human teeth suggest, 
to an unbiased observer, that man is intended to be a 
vegetarian feeder, Added to this, he is known to have 
originated in warm places where fruits, nuts, and other 
natural foods were abundant. It is a poor argument 
to say that vegetarian food depends on imports; so 
does meat. What is wrong with this and most other 
countries is not this or that form of diet, but over- 
population, Until we reduce ourselves to reasonable 
numbers we shall continue to depend to a dangerous 
extent upon imported foods, no matter what form these 
take 

Nor is vaccination the unmixed blessing that Dr. 

Stark Murray would have us believe it to be, Disease 
has decreased largely because of improved sanitation 
and hygiene, and at the present time more people die 
of the after-effects of vaccination than of smallpox. 
As for vivisection, no sane-minded person opposes it 
on purely sentimental grounds. The case against it is 
twofold: first, the information gained from experi- 
mentation with animals is often found to be inapplic- 
able to man; and, secondly, the continued habit of 
inflicting cruelty upon animals is bound to be degrad- 
ing and brutalizing for those whose task it is, so that in 
the end we are lucky if they do not acquire the further 
habit of ill-treating human beings as well. Montaigne 
was quile right to postulate cruelty as the supreme vice, 
and it is Open to grave doubt whether cruel behaviour 
is permissible in the far from certain hope that good 
may come. 

A last word on osteopaths. Some time ago my 
father put out his knee-joint when gardening and, after 
having a good deal of pain with it, he decided to go 

to a farmer's wife in Radnorshire who had inherited 
through no less than seven generations of her family an 
uncanny knack of bone-setting. She took a rapid look 
at the Knee, gave it a twist with her hand, pocketed he: 
customary maximum fee of Ss., and that was all. My 
father never had any further trouble with his knee, 
Whether that was mumbo-jumbo or not I would not 
care to say, but the fact remains that the woman cured 
my father, To me it is something entirely different 
from foolish old superstitions such as putting through 
a cleft stick a child suffering from whooping-cough—- 
and surely we should be clear in our minds as to what 
is bunkum and what is genuine. 

Glamorgan, EVELYN BreLCHAMBERS 


In the 1981 Rationalist Annual Dr. Stark Murray, in 


his article ** Can We Be Rational in Health? ” attacks 
the Nature-cure school of healing (otherwise known as 
Naturopathy). From his treatment of the subject it 
is evident that Dr. Murray has a totally erroneous 
conception of the principles, aims, and practice of 
Nature-cure, to say nothing of the degree of success 
of its methods. It is not correct to suggest that it 
proposes a return to a primitive way of life—we are 
dealing with human beings living in our modern 
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civilization. It is surely not wrational to postulate 
that most of the diseases of this civiization are due 
to man’s failure to adapt himself to its change and 
changing conditions. The aim of Nature-cure is to 
achieve the maximum adaptation of man to his con- 
ditions in every possible way. 

The antithesis of disease is health, and the emphasis 
of Nature-cure is upon creating for the individual the 
optimum conditions for health, regarding disease as 
being a perversion of the functional and structural 
integrity of the organism. By psychological adjustment, 
correct nutrition, improved elimination and correction 
of structural and functional faults (by manipulation, 
exercise, release of muscular and nervous tension, 
correction of faulty posture, breathing, etc.), normal 
structure and function are re-established. The increased 
vitality resulting from these methods produces a natural 
immunity far superior to any artificial immunity 
obtained by the use of vaccines or sera. 

I assert that this approach to health is neither fad- 
dist nor superstitious, but is both scientific and rational. 

Wallington, Surrey, CLIFFORD QuIcK, M.Sc. 

Member of the British Naturopathic 
Association. 


IN his article in The Rationalist Annual for 1951. 
Dr. D. Stark Murray accuses anti-vaccinationists of 
being irrational, My own study of the arguments for 
and against vaccination have led me to the view that 
it is the pro-vaccinators who are irrational, However, 
The Literary Guide is not the place in which to argue 
the case for and against vaccination, though it does 
seem the right place to discuss what is the rational 
approach to the problem. 

I do not see how the matter can be settled except 
by a study of statistics, but Dr, Stark Murray says 
that opponents of vaccination ** cover up their super- 
stition with pseudo-scientific arguments and a clever 
manipulation of statistics.” If it is true that they 
draw wrong conclusions from the statistics, it should 
surely be a simple matter for supporters to show them 
where they are in error. But this is what they never 
do, and in my humble opinion it is because they 
cannot. 

A Medical Officer of Health of a large city in Great 
Britain has stated that “ the fact that smallpox has 
been eliminated as a major killing disease in Great 
Britain is sufficient proof of the efficacy of vaccination.” 
1; it by this sort of argument that Dr. Stark Murray 
supports his statement that “ today the rationality of 
smallpox vaccination has been proved *’? 

Peterborough, Northants, D. B. AFFLECK. 


MR. CUTNER’S QUALIFICATIONS 

Your readers will be able to judge for themselves 
whether my review of Mr, Cutner’s Jesus: God, Man, 
or Myth? in the December Guide was “ very angry ~ 
or “ almost hysterical.” On one point anyway Mr. 
Cutner is mistaken. I did not write my review in order 
to discredit the myth theory. It obviously takes more 
than a page or so of the Guide to prove or disprove 
it. I wrote my review, as I said at the time, to discredit 
Mr. Cutner and thereby to do a service to the myth 
theory, many advocates of which are scholarly writers 
who deserve better allies than Mr. Cutner. It is he 
who discredits the myth theory by mixing it up with 
his own eccentricities. 

As Mr. Cutner is fond of saying, this is a free 
country, and he is under no obligation to learn Greek 
or to know enough geography to be aware that 
Gennesareth (as Josephus could have told him) is a 


. 
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lake in Galilee. But if he has not this knowledge, I 
put it to him that it is impertinence on his part to 
pretend to decide on the correct translation of a passage 
of Plato, or to accuse me of “* slipping in ” a reference 
in J. M. Robertson to a Galilean faith-healer when 
(except for using the word ** Gennesareth ” instead of 
** Galilee “') this happens to be the substance of what 
J. M. Robertson said, 

If Mr, Cutner likes to add to the gaiety of nations 
by deriving Mary from mare, Polly from polys, and 
Peter from pater, it does not matter to me. But it 
ought to matter to the Rationalist movement. After 
reading his article | am more than ever glad that I 
wrote my review. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 

Oxford. 


Historicists must be hard pressed for rational 
arguments in favour of their position when one like 
Archibald Robertson, in his review of Mr. Cutner’s 
Jesus: God, Man, or Myth? in your December issue. 
resorts to criticism of Mr. Cutner’s incidental, and 
unimportant, remarks about the derivation of some 
names, and ignores his most important arguments for 
the myth theory, 

The only important point regarding the historicity 
of Jesus that was discussed by Mr, Robertson is that 
of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. A mythicist can 
read ly admit that Justin's Trypho was no mythicist— 
that is, he did not say to Justin something like: ** No 
such historical person as your allezed Jesus ever lived.” 
There are at least two reasons why he did not do so. 
Trypho was no historian—perhaps he was only a com- 
posite of Jews whom Justin had met-—and Justin had 
g'ven no historical identification of his Jesus beyond 
the Gospel story of “ crucified under Pontius Pilate,” 
so Trypho could not have investigated the existence of 
this Jesus even if he had been inclined to do so. 

It is clear that Trypho was no historizist either, for 
one who believed that a Jesus had lived on whom 
Christianity was founded, though he was not the 
Messiah, would not have said, “* Christ, if he has 
indeed been born.” What the Dialogue does show is 
that typical Jews knew nothing of an historical Jesus, 
whether or not any explicitly denied the historicity of 
the Jesus of the Gospels. Georce A. FINK. 

Ohio, U.S.A. 


AGNOSTICISM 

In his letter published in the December issue of 
The Literary Guide, Lord Raglan, in my opinion, has 
adopted an unfortunate approxch to Agnosticism, The 
Theist not only believes that God exists, but he affirms 
the existence of God. The Atheist not only believes 
that God does not exist, but he denies the existence of 
God. The Agnostic neither believes that God exists 
nor that God does not exist. He alone has no such 
beliefs. He alone has not that ‘* knowledge * which 
both the Theist and the Atheist dogmatically profess 
that they possess. 

The Theist and the Atheist regard themselves. in 
their attitude to the existence of God, as infallible. 
Thev deny that future and further knowledge may be 
available which may not substantiate, and which may 
temporarily or permanently necessitate their modifica- 
tion or abandonment of, their beliefs. Thev neglect, 
disclaim, and irrevocably repudiate such implications 
that may arise from extrapolation. The Agnostic 
regards and rejects such attitudes as being irrational, 
inconsistent, and paralogistic. He recognizes the fact, 
as shou'd the Theist and the Atheist, that knowledge 
is available to all, and that belief and disbelief are ‘a 
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question,” in their appraisal, both of knowledge and 
evidence. He is unable to accept as conclusive such 
knowledge and evidence that are available. 

Lord Raglan must be aware from experience that 
there are problems which, with the knowledge and 
evidence at his disposal, are insoluble. He must also 
be aware that no onus is cast upon the Theist, or the 
Atheist, to establish his case (in that the other is 
presumed to be correct in his judgment until the con- 
trary is proved), and that an Agnostic serving upon a 
jury (to determine the rival claims of Theism and 
Atheism) is required to give a verdict upon (and only 
upon) the evidence available and, in Court, adduced. 
He (an Agnostic) is not, in Court, concerned with 
distant and hypothetical processes of deduction, For 
these and other reasons the Agnostic has formed the 
opinion that the Theist and the Atheist have failed to 
establish their case (except to their own satisfaction) 
*“ beyond all reasonable doubt.” 

Brighton. DENIS CHESTERS. 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS” 


Do two and a half million people actually * listen to ” 
the 7.50 a.m. religious broadcast as Mr. Bradlaugh 
Bonner asserts in his admirable review of the B.C.C. 
Report on “ Christianity and Broadcasting "? Or do 
many of them switch on the radio, as I do, at that 
time to be sure of not missing the Weather and the 
News? Personally I seldom listen to, but often hear, 
“Lift Up Your Hearts,” and my abiding impression 
is that nine times out of ten the opportunity for a truly 
inspiring and uplifting ethical message, which would 
he'p listeners to meet what R. L. Stevenson called 
“the petty round of irritating concerns and duties ” 
with, as he said, “laughter and kind faces.” is 
squandered on theological verbiage which must be 
incomprehensible to many of the two and a half million 
listeners, Epwarp Futter. 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


Too much reliance must not be placed on the figures 
given, in the Broadcasting Report of the British Council 
of Churches, to indicate the number of listeners to 
religious broadcasts, referred to in Mr. Bradlaugh 
Bonner’s article in last month's issue. Special attention, 
for instance, may be given to the “ Lift Up Your 
Hearts ” series, alleged to attract two and a half mi'lion 
listeners. This five- minute item is timed to begin at 
7.50 a.m., and is immediately followed by the News. 
Now there must be hundreds of thousands of listeners 
who switch on earlier than 7.55, to ensure not missing 
the Weather Report or part of the News, who have no 
interest whatever—indeed, would close their ears to 
avoid—the five-minute religious “ uplift,’ so-called. 
Yet all these will be included as listeners with the 
others who like that sort of thing. So much for the 
popularity of Lift Up Your Hearts.” Such calcula- 
tions may satisfy the Religious Department of the 
B.B.C., where a vested interest has to be protected: 
but can they be accepted as true? T. E. Nayior. 
Wimbledon, 


THE NEW RATIONALISM 


My sixty-nine years salute Mr. Desmond Cook's 
twenty-two. I heartily agree with his appraisal, in the 
January Guide, of the ** New "’ as against the ** Old” 
Rationalism. 

Jahweh is as dead as Zeus. The Bible is obsolete. 
Religion has a meaning in terms of Rationalism, Why 
not get on with something important? 

Chicago, U.S.A. Arrnur B. Hewson 


THE tiTERARY GUIDE 


RATIONALISM AND SEX-RELATIONS 


Ir seems that Mr. G,. I, Bennett has departed from his 
original point of issue. Prof. Haldane said ‘ such 
relations, though less commendab'e than marriage, are 
to be preferred to celibacy, sodomy, or prostitution, % 
the argument being taken up against the specific point 
that such relations . . are preferable to celibacy, 
which is what I want to argue in favour of, though in 
his letter in your December issue Mr, Bennett seems 
to be arguing against such relations as an alternative 
to marriage, which was suggested by neither Prof. 
Haldane nor anyone else. Mr, Bennett would seem 
to be unaware of the enormous amount of suffering— 
illness, loneliness, and even insanity—which is the direct 
result of this essentially Christian, Victorian, and cruel 
convention which is, happily for humanity, on the 
decline. He seems also to place extra-marital relations 
on a very low level, confusing them with promiscuity, 
when he expects venereal disease and abortions, 
infanticide and illegitimate children, to be inevitable 
results. The behaviour which leads to these results is 
usually associated with lack of education rather than 
lack of principle. The upper classes have usually been 
less moral than the lower, but the incidence of disease, 
illegitimacy, and infanticide (both before and after 
birth) has usually been highest among the latter, who 
also have undoubtedly the highest respect for marriage 
as an institution! 

The implication of Mr, Bennett's argument is that a 
man who is unlucky enough not to fall in love with a 
suitable partner, or to be refused by the ones he may 
from time to time wish to marry, or is honest enough 
to admit himself temperamentally unsuited to domestic 
responsibilities, should marry someone for the sake of 
sexual satisfaction—which is real/y immoral—or resign 


himself to celibacy; that a woman, no matter how much 
she may long to marry, how sincerely she may love 
someone who is unable or unwilling to marry her, must 
cither, immorally, grab her first opportunity (for fear ot 
not getting another against pretty formidable odds) or 
resign herself to the horror of spinsterhood, women 


having fewer acceptable outlets than men. The odds 
against a woman of over 30 marrying are pretty high; 
those against her being happy without sexual outlet 
much before 50 equally high. What are Mr, Bennett's 
answers to these prob'ems? He is probably comfort- 
ably married himself and finds it easy to be objectively 
virtuous about others. 

I feel rather strongly and subjectively about this— 
not because I’m sorry for myself but for countless 
women who are as I would be if 1 conformed. I was 
once married. I do not wish to repeat an experience 
which was painful, and for nearly twenty years now I 
have been neither promiscuous nor celibate, 

I would like to hear the views of other Rationalists, 
particularly women, on this widespread and pressing 
problem. It’s a pity I can’t sign my name, but con- 
vention being what it is—even, apparently, among 
Rationalists—I must remain, regretfully, 


London, S.W. 1. ANON 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


THOSE of your readers who think that the R.P.A. is 
flogging a dead horse in its criticism of the Church 
should consider the figures given in the recent book 
by Bishop Beck, The English Catholics, 1850-1950 
(Burns & Oates), Since 1850 the population of England 
and Wales has multiplied by two and a half million, but 
the number of Roman Catholics by seven million—it 
stands today at somewhere near ten per cent of the 
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total population. This record is the more striking 
in comparison with the decline of other denominations. 
In 1851 one churchgoer in thirty was a Roman 
—" today the proportion is more like one in 
three. 

I submit that Roman Catholicism is a real danger 
to our social life. Has the representative of any 
other religion gone as far in recent years as Monseignor 
Ronald A. Knox, who wrote in 1927 (The Belief of 
Catholics: Benn): “Her children [of the Catholic 
Church] believe, not that her doctrines may be true, 
but that they are true.... They recognize, however, 
that such truths can be argued against; that simple 
minds can easily be seduced by the sophistries of 
plausible error; they recognize further . . . that the 
unchecked development of false theories results in 
ethical aberratic.as. . And for these reasons a body 
of Catholic Patriots, entrusted with the government 
of a Catholic State, will not shrink even from repressive 
measures in order to perpetuate the secure domination 
of Catholic principles among their fellow-countrymen.” 
So far as I know, Monseignor Knox has not since 
retracted this statement. Roman Catholics may belong 
to different parties; but on any question on which the 
Church takes a definite line they vote as one man. 

Finally, 1 can think of no surer way to split and 
weaken the R.P.A, than for it to include political or 
social reform doctrines in its programme. If R.P.A. 
members wish to spread such doctrines, they should 
join existing societies devoted specially to those aims, 
Most of us, I fancy, are members of several such 
societies. HENRY MEULEN. 

London, S.W. 19, 


RATIONALISTS AND THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


1 HAVE long wondered why Rationalists who do nos 
believe in God invariably stand for the singing or play- 
ing of God Save the King. If all such Rationalists 
would refuse to do so (as did the young soldier, a 
declared Atheist, recently sentenced so unjustly, and 
perhaps by Atheists, to fifty-six days’ detention), their 
consistency and courage would surely secure that effec- 
tive publicity and propaganda which according to your 
correspondents the Rationalist movement so much 
needs. 

1, and may be others, would be most interested to 
learn how Rationalists who are also Atheists do in fact 
acknowledge the “ supremacy of reason” by their 
personal attitude to the National Anthem. 


Portsmouth, H. J. BLACKMORE. 


RATIONALISTS AND SPIRITUALISM 


ADHERENTS Of Spiritualism, from Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Conan Doyle downwards to Shaw Desmond in 
recent times, assure us that it has been established on 
quite a scientific basis and that it is only a question 
of time before it is accepted as a universal religion. 

What I would like to know is whether the R.P.A. 
has done anything to examine the evidences for 
Spiritualism—for example, the seances. What is the 
verdict of the Rationalist? 1 should like to get the 
opinions of Rationalists on this matter through the 
valuable columns of The Literary Guide. 


Madras, India. J. C. BHASKARAN ABRAHAM. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and Information on receipt of stamp. 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips 14 Gordon Square, London. W.C.! 
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OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


— received since January 1, up to February 9, 


€2 2s—W. A. Flacke, A. Georgetti. £1 S. 
Grantham, F. W. C. Gregory, F.R.I.B.A.. W. H. Leeming, 
B. O'Brien, Chas. S. Paxton, A. J. Percival, S. L. Symns. 


£1.—Prof. J. Howard Brown, A. Clark, F. W. Hall, Harold 
Hiller, A. L. Jones, Miss L. M. Standen, Mrs. Gertrude Wild, 
Mrs. A. Worth. 14s.—J. V. Cassman. 12s. 6d.—Albert List 
10s. 6d.—A. Faicrs, E.'G. Harwood, W. R. Watson. 


10s.—W. M. ~~, F. P. Bennett, S. B. Bennett, H. L. 
Blachford, C. K. Cormac, David Finlayson, H. M. Gimson, 
A. Gowan, J. = Jones, J. D. Massie, W. Maybank, ** Paul 
Monroe,” E. Roscoe, K. F. Snook, N. van der Steen, 
7s. 66.—O. L. Davies, “R.J.G."", C. C. Lioyd, Mrs. L. 
Roome. Ss. 6d.—E. Williams. 


$e.—James Aitken, R. W. Allen, “*W. F. E. Angus,” E. W. 
Coleman, E. W. Cornford, W. Craigie, M. L. Delbende, 
T. Dunkerley, W. Erskine, ** Espero,””’ W. Everett, W. Fin- 
layson. Dr. A. Folkson, G. B. Friend, F. Gateshill, ** G.F.G.,” 
P. Goatcher, C. Harbig. C. H. Holder, M. Holverson, E. 
Jones, I. Li. Joncs, William D. Laing, J. M. Mark. F. 
a, J. O. B. Omotosho, ** D.L.O.”, R. Payn, L. Pratt, 

E. Raw, W. Saunderson. J. A. "Scudamore, WwW. L. 
| Fred. G. Shaw, A. D. N. Smith, F. H. Wackrill, 
3. Weston, E. Wittoid, Herbert Wood, Miss C. Wrench. 
2s. 64.—Miss A. Hutchinson, T. Perera. 2s.—W. Brooke. 


Total: £43 2s. 6d. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
aeme to Box Nos. should be addressed to *‘ The Literary Guide,”” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


PERSONAL 
OLD-TIME Rationalist, now vegetating in Fundamentalist strong- 
hold; travelled; bookworm; would greatly appreciate contacts with 
West-country readers.—Frederic Barrett, 14, Arunde! Way, 
Newquay, ‘Cornwall. 


WOULD anyone care to ) discuss Rationalism?—Box 218, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


BIRTH Control To-day. by Dr. Marie Stopes. 6s. Sd. post, 
—Ciinic, 108. Whitfield Street, London, Ww. 1. 

BOUND vetnenee of The Literary Guide for 1945, 1947, 1948, 
1949 and 1950 are now available, price 15s. per annual vol. 
postage 6d.). 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free. March 4—Archibald Robertson, 
M.A.: “Man and Socicty: A False Antithesis..". March 
Prof. G. W. Keeton. M.A., LL.D.: “Collective Security.” 
March 18—S. K. Ratcliffe: “ Britain and America Now.” 
March 25—Easter (Closed). 


CONWAY DISCUSSION’ CIRCLE. South Place  Ethica! 
Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly 
discussions in the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. 
Admission Free. Collection. March 6—F. Stefani: ** Rationalism’s 
Blind Spot." March 13—Symposium: J. B. Coates. Guilfoyle 
Wiliams, Mrs. Virginia Flemming, Hector Hawton: ** The Future 
of Humanist Action."" March 20—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: 
“Is there a Middle Way?” 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 
UNDER the direction of me C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WA Miss C. KERR, Mrs. G. 
DIXON, Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, and Mr. A. C. 
CLEARE (Secretary). 

Donations, or applicatiors for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson's Court. Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor, and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


THE Literary Guide. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 7s. post 
paid to any part of the world. C. A. Watts and Co. Ltd.. 
$ and 6, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE LITERARY GUIDB 


Thinker’s Library 
NEW ADDITIONS 


* 
THE SCIENCE OF 
HEREDITY 
J. S. D. Bacon 


An introduction for the general reader, explaining 
the function of genes and chromosomes, the produc- 
tion of new varieties of plants and animals, and the 
impact of genetics on the life of man. Iliustrated, 


3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE GREAT 
REVIVALISTS 


George Godwin 


The author contests the view that religious revivals 
can be accounted for only by supernatural causes, 
and concludes that they arise from mental and 
physical causes among adolescents and unbalanced 
people. 

3s. 6d. net, postage 3d, 


Some Recent Titles and Reprints 
Literary Style and Music 


HERBERT SPENCER 


Four essays on the basic elements of aesthetics, all 
of them exhibiting Spencer's essentially scientific 
attitude of mind and his unique power of analysis 


and interpretation. 
2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


This Human Nature 
CHARLES DUFF 


The far-reaching implications of the Hydrogen 
Bomb and other atomic weapons are dealt with in 
the definitive edition of this arresting study of 
sophistication and change in human nature through 


the ages. 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Twelve Years in a 
Monastery sosern mccase 


A vivid description of monastic discipline and the 

inner lifeof the Romanclergy, written with fidelity, 

fairness, and candour from personal experience. 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


All 3s. 6d. titles in superior binding, 
with coloured tops 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


Back to one shilling! 


BOOKS 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW COMPANION 
SERIES TO THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


EACH VOL. The series will cover a wide field of subjects, each book being 
ONLY specially written for the intelligent man in the street by an 
acknowledged authority. The books are attractively pro- 


l |- duced, measuring 43” x 7}” and bound in strong card covers. 
NET 
Postage: 1 vol., 2d.; 2 vols., 4d.; 3 vols., 6d.; 4 vols., 7d 


Ready March 19th 


1 EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE by Prof. T. Neville George 


Much new light has been shed of late years on the doctrine of Evolution, 
and here the Professor of Geology at Glasgow University provides an 
up-to-date, comprehensive, and readable explanation. J/llustrated. 


2 THEATREGOING by Harold Downs 


A book written with infectious enthusiasm that will enrich the pleasure 
of regular playgoers and introduce to a new world those who have 
yet to discover the delights of the theatre. 


3 WHAT’sS ALL THIS ABOUT GENETICS? by Rona Hurst 


This book is a fascinating introduction for the parent and teacher, 


and for everyone who is concerned with the rearing of plants and 
animals. Illustrated. 


4 THE LADDER OF LIFE: From Molecule to Mind 
by A. Gowans Whyte © 


With his masterly appeal to those who did not learn much science at 
school, Adam Gowans Whyte here describes the evolution of Man— 
and in particular the human brain and mind—from the simplest 
beginnings. Z//lustrated. 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 
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